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For the Companion. 
MY AUNT’S SUMMER BOARDERS. 

My aunt came down stairs one morning great- 
ly excited. 

“Louise, step here a moment,” she said. 

I followed her into a small reception room 
with some anxiety, for I knew by the pallor of 
her face, by the cap-strings untied, the absence 
ofcare in her toilet, that something unusual had | 
happened. | 

“Louise, what am I to think?” she asked, as I 
seated myself beside, her, “Miss Berry came to | 
me last Thursday morning; let me see’’—she re- | 
ferred to her tablets—“‘yes, it was Thursday, | 
and told:‘me that she missed her gold necklace | 
with the jet and gold cross. I said nothing to | 
you about it, though it worried me very much. | 

“This morning she cannot find her diamond | 
ring, though she is sure she put it in her jewel- | 
box jast night; and she says a costly lace hand- | 
kerchief is also missing. What are we to think? | 
Of course the servants could not get access to 
herroom in the night. And how could I suspect 
either Barbara or Hannah? I could as soon ac- 
cuse you.”” 

Achain and cross, a diamond ring, and a val- 
uable lace handkerchief—the idea of such a loss 
nearly took my breath away. Miss Berry was | 
one of my aunt’s summer boarders. She was a | 
wijfiérn woman of good family, and had 
spent two summers with us. Her health being 
80 delicate that she did not like to room by her- 
sf, she had hinted that anothey inmate, J) 
whom we had confidence, would be agreeable to 
her. So when, early in June, a letter came to 
us, purporting to be from Dr. Russell, an old 
friend of my aunt, asking if we could accom- 
modate his niece, aunty was very glad of the op- 
portunity, and had our large, best room arranged 
for the occupancy of two. 

Miss Berry was a quiet little woman of some 
twenty-six or seven years. She had been very | 
pretty, but ill-health and some disappointment | 
inearly life had given her a faded and sad ex-} 
pression. She was quite wealthy in her own 
right, and though not following the fashion to | 
its full extent, she always looked very stylish 
and ladylike. 

Miss Betty Willis, the other boarder—niece of 
Dr. Russell, of whom she talked a great deal— 
was the exact opposite of Miss Berry. She was 
handsome, tall, dashing, and very brilliant. I had 
not been impressed in her favor, but Aunt Joe 
and Miss Berry both admired her. She brought 
with her a very elegant Saratoga trunk, filled 
with an abundance of beautiful dresses. 

I wondered more than once why this hand- 
some young girl wished to board in so retired a 
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MY AUNT’S SUMMER BOARDERS. 


every ‘part of the house where there was any 
possibility of finding the missing articles, but 
without success. Miss Berry, who was always 
dignified, seemed colder than éver towards aunt 
and myself, and the situation grew very uncom- | 
icrtable for alle <4 

In proportion as Miss Berry grew distant, how- 
ever, Miss Betty became more’affectionate, espe- 
cially towards me. One day when we were sit- 
ting alone in the parlor, I communicated the | 
news of the loss of the jewelry and the hand- | 
kerchief to her. For a moment the color retreat- | 
ed from her face. She glanced at me, a look of 
alarm in her large, dark eyes. 

“JT wouldn’t say any thing, but do you know, 
I have missed several articles, too?’ she said. 
“How could a thief possibly get ix our room 
without waking us up?” 

“You have lost something?’ I exclaimed. 
“Was it any thing valuable?” 

“Not particularly so,” she made reply; “an 








old-fashioned locket that had my mother’s hair 
in it, and a handkerchief of fine lace. O, I don’t 


ant.” 

“J should say not,’’ I answered, hotly. “You 
must think you are in a nest of thieves. We 
never missed a pin before, and I should as soon 
think of stealing myself, as of accusing our ser- 
vants, the most honest creatures in the world!” 

“You can’t always tell,’’ was her response, 





country place. To be sure, it was one of the 
most beautiful locations in the State. There 
Were mountain views, lake views, and lovely 
stretches of variegated landscape. Aunt Joe 
was of a social, happy nature, and always had 
more or less young company. 

Still, I always thought it singular that Miss 
Betty did not join some party among her num- 
trous friends, and spend her summer at a fash- 
tonable watering-place. We two, aunt and JI, 
talked the matter over, but came to no definite 
conclusion. 

It was not to be disputed that Miss Berry had 
lost her valuables, and she was a person to 
Whom any loss was a serious one; yet she had 
Promised my aunt to say nothing about it for a 
time, 

What were we to do? Our servants had been 
With us for years, one from her childhood, and 
We could not suspect either of them. There was 


Ro one else in the house, save Miss Berry and 
Miss Betty, 


with a peculiar smile. “But pray don’t worry 
|about it; perhaps the things will all come to 
|light. Maybe there’s a jackdaw about; you 
| know they are great thieves. I dare say we shall 
| find all the missing articles. I am sorry for 
| Miss Berry, though, as she told me her ring was 
| an heirloom, and very valuable.” 
| So we continued under a cloud for several 
|days. It was on a Thursday that we had just 
left the dinner-table, Miss Betty passing out of 
the room with me. We two had been sitting 
longer than the rest, she wittily giving her expe- 
rience of boarding-houses she had stayed at. 

Aunt had been gone some time, but as we left 
the threshold we both met her, pale as a ghost, 
and a strangely scared look on her face. Miss 
Betty paused and caught me by the arm. I 
said, “Why, aunt, what is the matter?” 

She only shook her head and turned into a 
| room at her right. 





mind the things much—still, it’s not very pleas- | 


“And has any thing been taken?” 

“T should think so! There were nea, a thou- 
sand dollars in gold and bank bills—just as your 
uncle left it to me.” 

“That can’t be gone!” I said, my heart in my 


ithreat. + : ‘ 


“Every cent of it, and the few ornaments I! 
possessed—gold rings, John’s gold-headed cane, 


| and’? —— 


“O aunt!” Ilost my strength, and pale and 
trembling sank into a seat. We were surround- 
ed by mystery. No one had left the house for 
weeks together. We had kept up a vigilant 
watch. We knew not who to suspect. This | 
money was the little all, besides the house and | 
property, that my aunt had, and in her old age | 
she could ill afford to lose it. What should we | 
do? I thought and thought until my brain fair- | 
ly ached. 

Suddenly I remembered the way in which Miss | 
Betty rushed up the stairs, and though I had | 
then no suspicion of her, yet the fact kept recur- | 
ring to me, and troubled me. 


“I went to the post-office,” she said, coming in 


“Did you get a letter?” asked Miss Berry. 

“Yes, indeed’’—and she held up a yellowish- 
looking missive—“‘and I’m sorry to say it con- 
tains bad news,” she added. 

I sat just inside the hall where I could hear all 
that was said. 

“Bad news? Dear me!” ejaculated Miss Ber- 
ry, in her quiet way; “I hope I shall get no bad 
news.” 

“Poor Uncle Russell is in great affliction, and 
sends forme. Mrs. Russell is very ill. I don’t 
believe she can live if she has one of her spells; 
they’re awful.” 

She did not see me as she came into the hall, 
but I saw her, and her face was absolutely de- 
formed with the smile and strange look of tri- 
umph which changed her countenance. ‘It al- 
most said, “I have deceived the whole of you.” 
From that moment I was afraid of the woman. 

“Tam so sorry to be obliged to leave to-mor- 
row,” she said, as we lingered at the supper-ta- 


Russell is dangerously ill. 


| through our fingers. 


That afternoon | 


: ; a | 
Miss Betty walked out by herself. | Miss Berry soon came to her senses. 


just before supper. | 


She gave me the money, and I threw on my 


= | | hat. Miss Berry and Miss Betty were sitting on 
| the veranda. 


“Going outin the moonlight?” asked Miss Bet- 


ty, and there was a curious light in her eyes; she 
seemed trying to read my face. 
| Sprang up. “T’ve a mind to go with you,” she 
| said. 


Suddenly she 


“Are you afraid of the measles?” I asked, 


grown desperate, “because I am going where they 
have them.” 


“Yes, Iam,”’ she said, hesitated and sat down. 


“Pray don’t come near me on your return,” 
| she added, laughing; but yet there was con- 
| | Straint in her voice. 

| 


The telegraph operator was a friend of ours, 


and one of his children had been very sick with 
the measles. 
that excuse. 


I was glad in my heart that I had 


It was seven o’clock when I reached the office. 


I knew Dr. Russell’s address, and immediately 
telegraphed ,— 


“Your niece, Miss Betty Willis, tells us that Mrs. 
Is that a fact?” 
I waited at the office for an answer. 

within thirty minutes. 
“No. I'll send a detective down early in the 


morning. I have no niece of that name. Detain 
the woman.”’ 


It came 


I went home with the message. Miss Betty 
had gone to her room; Miss Berry was lament- 
ing to my aunt that she was to be left alone. I 
felt strangely—, trembled from head to foot 
was cautious tnough to hold my tongue, not 
even telling my aunt more than part of the mes- 
sage. 

I think I did not sleep at all that night. I felt 
a fear that Miss Betty might even now slip 
I was sure she suspected 
danger. Her trunk was packed the first thing in 
the morning. She wanted it sent to the station, 
but it was an hour before we could find a man to 
take it. 

I stood at the window, almost crying, as it was 
brought down to the lower hall. The next mo- 
ment I saw a strange man who I felt must be a 
detective enter the house. 

I can hardly tell what happened next. Miss 
Berry was in hysterics, and all the stolen goods 
were paraded on the parlor floor. Presently the 
house was cleared; Miss Betiy had gone, and 


bunt 


Since then nothing can prevail upon my aunt 
to take summer boarders. Even Miss Berry has 
applied in vain. 


+> 





For the Companion. 


THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 
In THIRTEEN Cuarrers.—Cuap. VII. 
The Organ-Grinder. 
“TI wish I had known all this before. 
should never have entered my house.” 
Harsh words to fall upon a spirit already so 
bruised. Stella’s sobs grew almost hysterical. 
“It wont amend the matter to sit there and 
cry,” said Mrs. Luke, a moment after. ‘There’s 
plenty to do.” 
“O—if I—only—had—a—mother!” 
The words were wrung from the very depths 
of a child’s breaking heart. 
Mrs. Luke was touched for a moment by that 
ery of utter desolation, and she was more nearly 


You 





ble. Miss Berry’s forehead grew dark. 
“J’m sure I don’t know what I shall do,” she 
said; “I don’t think the house is safe, and as 





soon as [am over my nervous headache, I shall 


| “The good woman has seen a ghost,” said Miss | get ready to go.” 


both of whom had become, seeming- | Betty, with a strange laugh; but I noticed that 


Said I to aunt as soon as we two were alone 


¥, very much in love with each other, for they | she ran very hastily up the stairs—in fact, I might | together,— 


Were seldom apart. 
Miss Berry alway 


| say rushed—and was soon out of sight. When | 
8 left the key with my aunt, | she had gone my aunt looked out and beckoned | sell’s family;” and then I told her of my sudden | 


When tlie two rambled by themselves, but to-day to me. 


carried it with her, and I could see that my 


Mant feltwery much hurt. 


“{ don’t believe that girl belongs to Dr. Rus- 


| suspicions, adding, ‘Now I have formed a plan 


tempted than ever she had been in her life to take 
, the girl’s hand, wet with tears as it was, and 
| draw her nearer, and say something sweet and 
| soothing. But she could not change the nature 
| that had been so long and slowly building up the 
| barriers of distrust and suspicion. 

| She still sat there, turning her wedding ring 
‘round and round her thin finger. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said, “but I shall keep 
| you with me for a time, though I sha’n’t have a 


| “My silver closet has been opened,” she said, | which I think will at least set our minds at rest | bit of rest after this. I’ve had my suspicions 
| under her breath, “with a false key, for I found, about her. Give me five dollars, andI will bring | more than once,—I couldn’t help it—but I trust- 


Soca as we had the opportunity wesearched the lock uninjured,” 


| you home the news,” 


ed entirely to Miss Elsie Payson, Goodness knows 


AMY 


am eon?” 
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how far a sweet face, and nice clothes, and plenty 
of money goes with most people. There, now, I 
think you’ve cried about enongh. It doesn’t do 
you any good or me either; besides, the work’s 
waiting.” 

Stella slowly rose and wiped her streaming 
ev She felt heart-bruised and trodden upon. 
She did not care whether she were good or not. 
‘There was the same weary road to travel, the 
same grit silence, the same unchanging monot- 





s. 


ony to bear, and with it all the cold shadows of | 
distrust and suspicion in the eyes that followed | 


her every movement. 

She could not help seeing it. She knew that she 
was watched as she never had been before. 
knew that extra locks were fitted and extra keys 
bought. She saw boxes and trinkets that had 
hitherto stood upon tables or in sight carefully 
put away. 

She was aware that the spoons and forks were 
counted more cautiously, that her footsteps were 
dogged about the house, that her own little bare 
room was often inspected and searched. She be- 
came nervously alive to the echo of the stealthy 
tread, and started at the unexpected sound of the 
voice so near her. 

Once Mrs. Luke lad sent her on little confi- 
dential errands; she never did now, never trusted 
her with and Stella noticed that she 
talked with her husband, a remarkably silent 
man, in mysteriously low tones, and that he 
seemed to regard her differently and with less 
favor than before, 

The girl grew pale and lost her appetite. 
began to long for the coming of 





money; 


She 
her friend; 
and when several weeks passed and she saw 
nothing of her, heard no word or message, a 
vague fear that Effie, too, had turned a 
nearly drove her distracted. 


tinst her 





There was nobody 
to solace her with one kind, sympathizing word. 
With great labor, she had been teaching herself 
to read and write, but all occupation seemed irk- 
some to her now. 

If Effie did not come or send soon, she could 
bear it no longer; 





she would run away—though 
where? was the appalling question. She shud- 
dered and she hid her face. There was no place 
in all the wide world to which she could go. No 
wonder her heart felt like a stone in her bosom. 
The only solace she had was to go into the little 


garden and touch the sweet, innocent flowers, | 


and look up in the beautiful sky, and feel that 
somebody there cared for her just a little. 

“Help me, help me!” she would ery, yearn- 
ingly, with upward gesture, without knowing to 
whom she prayed, And still no Effie, What 
did it mean’ 

One day, after dinner, she heard a familiar 
voice that made her heart leap for joy. It was 
Miss Elsie Payson, 
first, in order to forestall the terrible impression 
that was sure to be made against her by Mrs. 
Luke! Her mistress 
was already talking very fast, and there was a 
tone in the voice which she knew was bitter com- 
plaint. Presently she was called down. 

Miss Elsie Payson held out her hand witha 
grave smile. 

“How tall you grow!” 


But that was impossible, 


she said, 

Stella tried to return the smile, but her eyes 
were hot with tears. Something choked her. 
Miss Elsie saw her agitation and pitied her. 

“Tam sorry it has all happened,” she said. “I 
have been trying to explain to Mrs. Luke. Miss 

“Powers presumes upon our kindness. She is a 


mischievous woman.. I think Mrs. Luke under- | 


stands. You must try and atone for our perhaps 
unwise silence by being more careful than ever. 
Tam sure you will. 
to remain.” 


The words, kindly as they were meant, fell on 


Mrs. Luke still wishes you 


Stella’s sore heart like sharp hailstones, She 
eould only reply a murmured 
“Thank you.” 


“My niece has been dangerously ill,’ was the | 


next bit of information. 
Stella looked up. 
with emotion. 


Her face quivéred all over 


“We tried to get word to you once or twice, | 


bat there was so much to be done that we found 
it quite impossible. She told me to say how 
sorry she was she could not come. 

“And is she still sick?” 

“Still sick, but better. She has not sat up yet. 
Tleve are some flowers she sent you with her kind 
wishes.” She threw as much friendliness, even 
nTection, into her manner as was compatible with 
her position. 

Stella took the flowers in her trembling fingers, 
nud as she kissed them, two great tears fell on 
the crimson petals, and hung there like drops of 
dew. Mrs. Luke saw it, and turned her face 
away, showing for the first time a little emotion. 

“I’m sure Effie will be glad to hear that you 
are doing your very best,” said Aunt Elsie, with 
a wistful look, 


She | 


O, if she might but see her | 





“T am trying, I am, indeed!” murmured Stella. Now he was standing beside her, holding both passed her lips her suspicions were roused 


“T shall say so. It will please her so much.” 

“And will you give her my love, and tell her 
how sorry I am?” 

“f will, indeed. The next time I come, she 
will come with me, I hope. We all have our tri- 
als, Stella, remember that, the richest and the 
poorest, the best and the worst. But if we try 
to bear them, God gives us strength. We must 
always go to Him.” 

Stella looked down. She seldom thought of 
God in that way. There was this result of Miss 
Elsie’s call; Mrs. Luke was more cordial than she 
had ever been, spoke to her in a softer voice, 
watched her less vigilantly, and even appeared 


| to trust her, 


There was to be a concert at the town hall, and 
Mr. Luke had committed the unusual folly—so 
he called it—of buying tickets, and having paid 
the money for them, there was nothing to do but 
to go. 

Early in the evening Mrs. Luke came down in 
her best silk, a plum-colored glace. In her satin 
bonnet, tipped with a white ostrich feather, and 
with gold-bowed glasses astride her classic nose, 
she looked eminently respectable if not lady-like. 
To simple-hearted Stella nothing could be finer, 
and her admiring glances gave her mistress a 
seeret pleasure. 

“[ shall lock the front door and take the key— 
though, to be sure, all the other keys fit it. I 
want you to promise, Stella, that you wont open 
the front door for anybody.” 

Stella promised. 

‘Now [ shall depend upon you.” 

“You may,” said Stella in good faith. It was 
so pleasant to be trusted! 

She sat down with her books, feeling, though 
locked in, like a bird whose cage has suddenly 
been opened, such was her sense of relief and re- 
lease in the absence of her quiet mistress. 

The moon rose white, with a crystal clearness. 
It came in through the curtained window so viv- 
idly that presently Stella put out the light that 
she might enjoy the fine, vibrating beams as they 
shone through gently-swaying elm branches. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





She sat there thinking and watching, when | 


suddenly a sound touched her ear, and set her 
| pulses fluttering. It was very distant, and smote 
her with a keen homesickness, a yearning to see 
the old-time friends of her vagrant life. 


It was a hand-organ coming nearer and nearer. | 


Stella stood at the window with clasped hands. 


Yes, it was playing an air thet she had sung, 


many times,—one that Carl had taught her. 

Nearer came the music. 
| attraction towards this night-wanderer. She 
| pictured him as she had seen many of his craft, 
attired in a foreign garb,—a slouch cap, a velvet 
coat the worse for wear, His hair was dark and 


ants. 
| She opened the window which came to the | 
floor. She had promised only not to unlock the 
| door, Surely it could be no harm only to go into 


the garden, The music was very near now. 
old passion thrilled her nerves. 
was too strong for her. With a faint protest 
| from conscience she stepped outside. 


The person carrying the organ, whoever he 
was, paused in the middie of the simple and fa- 


light She saw the straw hat, the small, compact 
organ, and leaned against the house, her cheek 
on her hand. 


figure, a sense of singular unrest came over her. 
What if it should be the thief in disguise whom 
Mrs, Luke was always watching for? Clearly 
she had done wrong in leaving the house. With 
breath suspended and eyes wider open, she looked 
again at the organ-grinder. 
| something familiar in the figure. 
raised the crumpled hat. One sharp ery of joy. 

“O, it’s Carl, it’s Carl! O, I thought I never, 
| never should see you again!” 


It stopped, 


| 
The 
The temptation | 


miliar air as Stella emerged into the broad moon- | 


Surely there was 
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her hands, looking straight into hereyes. It was 
the same handsome face—a little paler—the same 
bright hair curled over the forehead, the same 
lips, that smiled as no others could. His eyes | 
were just as blue, and true, and honest. All Stel- 
la’s troubles fell from her heart as she gazed, and 
gazed, and laughed, and repeated over and over,— 
© Carl, Carl!” 

“You’ve growed some,”’ he said, after a mo- 
ment, a great light in his face. “I’ve kept think- 
ing of you, and wondering where you were.” 

“But you haven’t changed—not a bit. O Carl, 
I couldn’t tell you what I suffered the night I 
found you gone.” 

“T reckon,’’ he said, replacing his hat, “it 
made me jest cry to think of leaving you. You 
was all alone, and no mistake. *Twas a hard 
lift for Polly and me. Pvor Polly! they say she 
wont live a great while.” : 

“Poor Polly!’’ echoed Stella, gravely. 
how came you out?” 

“Stayed my time,’ said the boy, his eyes fall- 
ing. “I’d’a’ come out worse nor I was before, too, 
only it was along of a good man, as tried to make 
the prisoners comfortable and happy, that I 
didn’t. I tell you he done me good. He made 
me ashamed of my old life, he did, indeed. If 
all ministers are like him, I’ll never hear a word 
said against them. Nobody pays him for going 
there. He just does *: ’cause he loves men. I'll 
never be caught again. [ll try and live honest 
if I have to live on bread and water. He taught 
| me a heap of things—things I sha’n’t forget, nei- 
j ther. Why, his voice was like an angel’s! He 
| made the hardest of ’em ery, just sitting there 
and singing. It was that first got hold on me.’’ 

“How did you know I was here?” asked Stella. 

“He found out. Knows every thing, that man 
does. Why, what do you think? he hired this 
organ for me, and paid the first installment out 
of his own pocket. I’m doin’ first-rate, too, If 


“And 


” 


I can lay up a little money, I’m going into a bet-| 


ter business. He says he’ll help me; but I'd 
rather go away from the city.” 
| “O Carl, it makes me forget all my trouble to 
| see you,” sighed Stella. 

“Trouble, and in a nice place like this! 
troubles you?” he asked. 

“Ever so many things,” Stella answered, half 
erying. “O Carl, sometimes I long for the old 
tagbourine and the street.” 

NO, ho, 
say that. There’s trouble of every sort there, 
You’re not one of the kind to rough it. Stick to 
a good home.” 
| “If it only was a home,’ 

“but it’s more like a prison.” 


What 





murmured Stella, 


anxiously. 

“Perhaps they think they are, but, O Carl, 
even poor old Polly used to kiss me sometimes, 
and say kind words, and make me think I was 
human.” 

“*Kind words can never die,’ that was one of 
Mr. Frederie’s songs,” said Carl. “I wonder if 
he couldn't get you a real home?” 

At that moment two persons passed them. 
They were talking together, but gave curious 
glances as they went by, the elder even turning 
his head to look again. 

“Hope they’ll know us,’’ langhed Carl. 

“One of them is the grocer we trade with,” 
| said Stella, and then the conversation went on 


She felt a singular | till Stella suddenly thought of Mrs. Luke. 


“She'd never forgive me if she caught me here 
talking with you,” she said. 

“Ts she so hard as that?” 

“Yes, but I can bear it now. 


O Carl, it seems 


curly, and he had the dark eyes of Italia’s peas- | too good to be true. I never thought I’d see you 


| again.” 
| “There’s the card. It’s one Mr, Frederic wrote 
| when I was new to the place. Keep it. It’s not 
| quite the thing for a lady to go there—for you’ve 
grown a regular lady, Stella,” he added, looking 
at her admiringly. “And if the mistress should 
ever give a party, there I am with the organ.” 

Stella laughed aloud at the idea of Mrs. Luke 
ever giving a party, and the laugh almost star- 
tled her. It was so rarely that she even smiled 
of late, that to hear her own voice in a merry 
strain was a novelty. 

Presently the clock in the tower of the little 
| church on the hill struck nine. 


had felt for months, as she sat in the little kitchen, 

| waiting for the return of Mr. and Mrs. Luke. 

| They did not come till an hour later. Stella 
was almost asleep when she heard the key turn 
in the lock. Mrs. Luke seemed to be in unusu- 
ally good spirits. The music had gone deeper 
than the ear, perhaps, and touched some chord 
whose tender memories softened her heart. 

| “Well, Stella,’ she said, as the girl looked up, 
“did any of the neighbors come?” It was only 


’ Carl exclaimed with emphasis, “don’t | 


“Then they’re not kind to you ?”’ asked the boy, 


Then they part- | 
As she stood there watching the fast-nearing | ed, Stella happier and lighter of heart than she 
: | 


———$——$<$<—<—_—_—_——————— 
—— 


\} 
had keen eyes, and they had learned ty, hes 
Stella’s face. Now she saw that it w : 
with sudden confusion. 

“N-no—none of the neighbors,” she said, stam. 
mering 2 little. 

“Any one?” 

Stella’s glance fell, and the color rose higher 
For one moment she was tempted to tel] of Carr, 
visit, but fear stifled the sudden conviction, and 
she answered quickly, as if afraid to trust ] 
self,— 

“Not a single soul has been in here, ma’ 
which was a half truth. 

“What makes you act so strange, then?” 0 
if she would but take those merciless eyes away! 

“How strange?” Stella exclaimed, almost def- 
antly, her face a-flame, her under lip hanging 
it always did when she was angry or hurt, 

“How? I don’t know, only you look guilty, 
You'd better be open and above-board with me. 
I don’t like your face to-night. I don’t under. 
stand you. Have you been out of the house” 

“T haven’t stirred outside the door, not once 
Mrs. Luke. I’ve been reading, and then J sat ia 
the moonlight.” 

This was another half truth; but there was de. 
cision in the voice, in the look, which did not 
| flinch this time. The woman forced herself to 
| be satisfied, but there was still an expression of 
, uncertainty on her face as she turned to her hus. 
| band when Stella left her, with the assertion that 
something must be wrong. 

Mr. Luke laughed. 

“You women are hard on each other,” he said, 
“What are you afraid of?” 

Mrs. Luke did not answer, but she looked in 
all the closets, and assured herself that all the 
doors and windows were fast. And it never oc. 
curred to her while she closed the inside shutters 
of the window where Stella had stood, that the 
girl might have gone out there. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOY WITH TWO FATHERS. 


One night many years ago, as a company of 
travellers who had been overturned in a stage, 
| were resting in the parlor of a country inn,2 
poor young woman rushed in, with a bright boy 
in her arms, having escaped from the fury of a 
; drunken husband. ; 
| The strangers were interested in the story the 
| innkeeper’s wife told of her, and the result was 
| that the poor woman gave the child to a lady of 
| the party. A purse was then made up for the 
| woman that she might go to her mother, who 
lived some fifty miles away. 

She had already been obliged to send to her 
| mother her little girl of four years, to escape 
| abuse from her father. The man had once been 
| a respectable young schoolmaster in the region, 
| but was now a shame to himself and a grief t 
| his wife. The poor mother never saw her sou 

again, for before many months had passed away, 
| she found rest in the grave. 

Little Sam was highly favored. He had taken 
the place of a lost child, and found great love 
and tenderness in his new home. 

He grew up a fine, tall boy, very fond of rough, 
out-of-door sports. The-horses were his joy, 
and he spent much of his leisure in the stable, 
and around the rich lands of his father. \ 

On the place there had long lived a well-meat- 
ing but simple old man, called ‘Mose,’ who fed 
pigs, spread manure, and did whatever else the 
other farm hands did not care to do. 

Mose had had nothing to love but his jack-knile 
and his Sunday boots—they were his heart's 
treasures—before the coming of little Sam. He 
had then installed the boy over every thing else 
in his affections, and was even more foolish 
in his fondness for him. He became the wor 
shipper, the slave, yet the dear friend of the boy. 
What others denied, Mose would by some-ma 
neeuvre or other secure for him, and never would 
he allow him to be crossed in any way if he could 
help it by either fair means or foul. Sam took 
the management of poor Mose into his hands, 
and tried also to lead his parents. He was avely 
bright boy and prided himself on his indeper 
dence. 

One day when Sam was ten years old, he came 
home with a very long face, and putting hus 
arms round his mother’s neck, began to cry. 

“What is the matter, my child?” asked the 
good woman. 

“Mother, aint I your child?” he asked. 

“Of course you are; why?” 

“Thad a little—just a little fight with Tom 
| Hill to-day, and I thrashed him—and—and”— 

“O Sammy, there’s your temper again!” 

“And—and—he called me a beggar, and said 
I wasn’t your boy and papa’s at all, but a fellow 
you picked up once in the road where @ carriage 





He had unstrapped the organ and set it down. | a bit of pleasantry, but as soon as the words had ! had tipped over.” 
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«Well, Sam, you inay tell him to-morrow that you boy to visit him from the next town, and forgot all 
ge our boy, and that we love you as much as his about the importance of having two fathers! 

epts love him. But if I ever hear of your fight-, A newcalf and colt had just been added to the 
ing again with any boy, I shall surely tell your fa- barn family. Sam was full of business, and Mose 
ther, and you wont get your watch on your twelfth had plenty of his company. 
pirthday,” said his mother. ‘And be careful,” she| There were several guests one day, who had come 
gided, with pain in her expression, “that you never | to the place to a meeting of a stock club. Sam was | 
jisten to this from strangers.” | dressed up in his best blue clothes with gilt buttons, | 

gam left her, and rushed back to the village to re- | and seated at table, enjoying the talk about horses 
peat his mother’s words to his foe, and perhaps to re- | and cows, when there came a tap at the outside door 
peat the thrashing. | of the dining-room, and very soon a silly old face 

Tom Hill’s only reply to his boast was,— | Was thrust in, and Mr. Dillingham asked,— 

«Well, I guess my grandmother knows! She’s| ‘What's the matter in the barn, Mose?” | 
ymost a hundred, and she knows every thing; and| “Well, nothin’ perticler, sir, only there’s an old 
she says She and Aunt Suky was keepin’ house for | tramp out here, and he wont be driv’ off till he sees 
your ma’am when she went a journey and fetched , Sammy,” replied Mose. | 
you home—a great big baby, just like you be now—| ‘Tell Margery to give him a dinner, and send him 
and—and—your name is Sam Frost, and not Sam off,’ said the farmer, kindly. 

Dillingham at all, and’? —— : | But she has, sir,and he wont be sent. I even 

Before Tom got a chance to finish his sentence, | pinted the empty gun at him, and he wont go. He 
sam made for him with fiery eyes and doubled fists. | isn’t afeared of an old chap like me, and the young 
He was obliged to run in, and shelter himself | men’s all off in the medder,” said Mose. 
jngloriously behind the arm-chair of his grand-| “Go out, my boy,” said Mr. Dillingham to Sam. 
other. | “It is, no doubt, the old man who stuffed your squir- 

Poor Sam ran home, thinking all the way of the | rel.” | 
joubtful look and the .flushed cheek of his mother | When the boy went into the barn there sat a disa- 
yen she answered his question, and wondering | grecable-looking man on a sack of corn. He was | 
whether, after all, he was “Sam Frost, a beggar | dirty, and ragged, and foolish, and Sam felt like | 
boy,” and if she was afraid his other father would | running back. But he was no coward, and did not | 
come after him some time. want to be called one; so he stood some distance | 

He did not go into the house, but ran to the great, | from him, and asked, in a gruff voice,— 
yew stable, and up the rude stairs to the funny lit- 
tle bedroom where old Mose slept at night, and 
passed his leisure hours by day. ever so far. You’re Sam Frost, aint you?”’ 

Mose had just bought the Farmer’s Almanac, and “No!” roared Samm, his face turning scarlet as he 
ston the edge of his bed reading as loud as if he | remembered the letter he had written, but of which 
had five hundred hearers before him. no one else knew; “my name’s Samuel B. Dilling- 

“Yollo, Sammy, that you?” he cried, looking up. | ham.” 

“Yes. I say, Mose,do you know any boynamed| ‘Aint you the chap that wrote to Capt. Gross, of 
Sam Frost?” A., to hunt up your father?’ asked the blear-eyed 

Mose dropped his almanac, and looking very much | man. 
confused, replied,— Sam was silent, and showed great alarm. 

“Frost? Frost? “T’ve been an unlucky fellow,” said the miserable- 
round here.”’ looking vagrant. ‘When I lived in 


| 
“What do you want of me?” . | 


“Why, I come to see you in the cars, and walked 


Don’t know no sich fam’ly 





given the animal’s face a more human expression About noon on the second day we had been over- 

than ever. There wasa fellowship in suffering be- taken by this snow storm of which I have spoken. 

tween the two which was most pathetic. We were at the time crossing the Sierra Madre range, 
in the heart of the Navajoe country. 

| “Wal,” said Nat, the following morning, as he 

| passed out and saw the ground covered to the depth 

| of nearly a foot, and the snow still falling, “we was 

And so have ye as well; | sete aoe: ae ¥ ” 

But all ye chance to see or hear | lucky in gittin’ into this place. 


Ye have no right to tell. | Yes, Nat, it’s very comfortable,” replied I, “but 
If ye canna speak 0’ good, 


ee = 
SPEAK NAE ILL. 
Other people have their faults, 





Take care, and see, and feel; | Suppose a party of Navajoe’s should conclude to visit 
Earth has all too much —- | the cave?” 
é ot enoug Or Weal, | r : : a) 2 
aa not enough OF we {| “There aint much use in reckonin’ on so onsartin 
Se \ a calculation as that, but if they do come, we must 


| fight em the best we can,” replied Nat. “ ’T'wouldn’t 
be a very nice place to git ketched in, would it?” 
THE MEDICINE MAN’S CAVE. | ah it and - animals cared for, I threw 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. myself upon the bear skin and prepared to listen to 
All the day Nat had been predicting snow, and | one of Nat’s stories. Just then the thought occurred 
now, as though to make his prediction a true one, a_ to me to see what the roof of the cavern resembled, 
few flakes were to be seen floating in the chill De- Seizing a brand from the fire, I jumped upon a point 
cember air. of the rock that jutted out from the wall, when, tomy 
“Well, Nat,” said I, “you are one of the fortunate surprise, a large piece of it broke off. 
prophets; you have only to prophesy, and your pre- —s- This caused me to examine the piece, and I discoy- 
diction proves true. Here’s the snow at last.” ered it to be very soft, and, upon trial, easily cut like 
“Yes, and we'll git enough of it afore we git clay. 
through. I only wish we had a good warmcamp,” | Calling Nat's attention to it, he took the picce to 
replied Nat. the light, and, after a careful examination, pro- 
“We ought to be somewhere near the ruins now, | nounced it to be the material from which the Pucblo 
and I don’t care to camp at two o’clock in the af- Indians fashioned their little family idols. These 
ternoon if we can reach the place we are in search of , idols are in every house, and said he,— 
by night,” said I. | “This ere’s the place where their medicine men 
“We'd better camp,” replied Nat. “I don’t like | come to make ’em, as sure as shootin’! For, yer see, 
to risk goin’ much furder, as things look. Besides, | they don’t never let the people know how they git 
there’s a cave, I reckon, pointing to what appeared |’em; but they go off by themselves, and when they 
to be an opening in the side of the mountain some | come back they allers hev ‘em ter order.” 
distance above us. The discovery caused us to make a more careful 
Spurring his horse forward, he reached the place, | inspection of the walls, which resulted in our finding 
with some difficulty, and, dismounting, disappeared many places where the material had been cut out; 
from sight. In afew moments he reappeared, and, | and at last we found on a ledge of the rock a number 
motioning for me to come to him, I soon reached the | of the images themselves, rudely fashioned but quite 
spot where he stood. | hard, having become so by exposure to the atmos- 
“It’s a cave,” said he, “but there’s some kind of a | phere. 
critter init. I reckon it’s a b’ar.” | In fact, every indication pointed to the truth of 


For the Companion. 


» my wife 


“Do you know any such boy ?”’ ran away and left me, and gave away my boy, and 

“Arny sich boy? I don’t know no other Sam at/| then she had to die and give away my girl, and the 
all’beout here but on’y you. What ails ye, child? | old woman wont let me have her. I’m poor, and 
Whose been makin’ you cry?” alone, and kind o’ sick, and can’t git half as much 

There were tears in Sam’s eyes, and there was | tobacco, and other things, as I want. I’ve lived at 
anxiety and even anger in his heart. the poor-house, doing jobs there, for seven years; 

“Come, Mose,” he cried, giving the old man a vig- | «nd the town’s as tired of me as I am of the town.” 
orous push, “you just tell me all you know, will| ‘What did you come here for?” cried Sam, with 
you?” a flushed face. 

“I can do that in ten words—for I don’t know “*Cause our postmaster said that you wanted to 
nothin’, cried the old man, evasively. find me. The folks there was awful glad; and they 

Mose had no art to hide what he had been told | gave me a new suit of clothes, and a valise, and an 
never to reveal to the boy, so he looked very brave, | umbrella; and they bought my ticket to New York 
and said,— city, UNG TEN guve me five do)lars to came grag to 

“Laint a goin’ to git myself into a scrape, and lose | you. But I’m so unlucky! Somebody took away 
ny good home, nohow; so don’t you ask me no| my bag, and my clothes, and my money, and rigged 
more questions, for I wont answer ’em.” me up this way!” 

Then Sam grew angry, and said nobody loved him, Sam whispered to Mose the mistake he had made 
and nobody cared that Tom Hill called him names, | in writing that letter without consulting his father 
and hit him a blow on his head, and another on his | and mother, and got the poor stranger hidden up in 
mouth. He finished up by saying that if Mose did | the stable chamber till he could confess it all to his 
not tell him all he knew about him, he would run | father. 
off some dark night, and go to sea and be lost; and! “O Mose}’ he cried, “it’s an awful thing to have 
then his father would turn Mose off, and he would | two fathers!’ 


| medicine men of the tribes resorted, for the manu- 
facture of their gods, which were supposed to be sent 
by the Great Spirit to protect and benefit their pos- 
sessors, 
| This discovery did not add in the least to our feel- 
ing of security, for we now knew that we were liable 
| to receive a visit from the medicine men at any time, 
especially as they generally sought the most unpro- 
| pitious weather for the production of their hanci- 
| 


tiously entered a long, narrow passage that appeared 
to be the entrance to the cave. Aswe made our way 
towards the end of it, a low, deep, angry growl warned 
us that it was occupied. 
It was so dark that we could see nothing within, 
and so deemed it prudent to retreat. 

“We've got ter git that critter out, any way,” said 
Nat, “and the sooner we git about it the better! 


comin’ on harder every minute.” 


that lay near the mouth of the cave, and, lighting 
them, we once more cautiously advanced towards 
the further end of the passage, with torches in one 
hand and our revolvers in the other. The low, angry 
growl that saluted our ears caused us to hesitate for 
a moment. 

“Now you take this ere torch, judge,” said Nat. 
“My narves is steadier’n clock-work. Hold it and 
yourn so’s you can see, and then I can see; but be 
ready to draw if it’s needed.” 

Another forward movement, and another growl 


Dismounting, we secured our animals, and cau- | Nat’s theory. This really was the place to which the 


That’s just the place we want, and you see the storm’s | 


We soon split some splinters from a prostrate pine | 





| work, 
Still we could do nothing but wait the resuit of fu- 
ture developments. 
| As time passed very slowly, I amused myself by 
| fashioning with my sheath knife the piece of stone 
| that I had broken off, into the semblance of a human 
| face of full size, and succeeded so well, that at a lit- 
tle distance it really resembled the plaster cast of a 
| head. One experiment led to another, and I finally 
| conceived the project of fitting a piece of the bear 
skin to the stone and permitting it to dry. Upon re- 
moving it, I cut holes for the eyes, nostrils and mouth, 
and found that I had one of the most hideous-leohi g 





saluted our ears just as Nat whispered, “Steady, | masks that could be imagined, rendered particuls: ly 
steady, I see his eyes!” and the next instant he fired. | ugly by the long, black hair with which it was « .- 


wy 
ly 





have to go to the poor-house. 

Mose couldn’t stand this, and so after binding 
Sam to secrecy, he told him what Margery, the old 
servant, had told him, that ‘‘Sam’s name was Frost, 
and that he was given to his present mother in the 
town of A., in New York State; that his own moth- 
er was dead, but probably his father was living, but 
if he was he ought never to want to see him. 

Angry as Sam was that Tom Hill knew more than 
he knew of himself, he was seized with a strong de- 
sire to see his father. 

“It would be so splendid to have two fathers!’ he 
said. “If Ihadn’t given you my word not to tell, 
old fellow, I'd run off now, and find him. Wouldn’t 
Thave lots of knives, and balls, and money ?”’ 

Mose groaned, and advised him to wait till he was 
twenty-one, and then he could go where he hada 


mind to, and promised to get a new coat and hat | awhile. 


and goon the hunt with him. It had already been 


“Like enough,” replied Mose, “when one of ’em 
is like this here feller. But cheer up, Sammy; I 
guess he’s lying.” 

But disagreeable as it was, the man had told the 
truth. 

Mr. Dillingham, while he blamed and pitied the 
boy, resolved to do his duty by the unfortunate man, 
and to save him even yet if possible. 

He charged Mose and Sam to keep the secret, lest 
the good mother might be worried, and the farm 
hands scorn the boy. 

He dressed the stranger comfortably, and gave 
him a place among his men, with many kind words 
and promises. But, alas, his manhood was gone! 
He had not ambition left to handle an axe or a hoe, 
and wanted, as he told Mose, ‘“‘to lie on a bench all 
day, and smoke—and—and—have a drunk once in 

: 


He had drank away his wits, and laughed and 





settled between them that they were never to | talked to himself, and frightened poor Sam, whom 


part. 


That night Sam could not sleep for thinking of | time. 
another mother who loved him and was dead, and 
of another father who would love him if he was ; man’s native town was his rightful guardian; and 
here and could see him. He wondered if his real | he sent him back, having written to the over- 
father was tall. and gray like this one; if he kept | seers of the poor that if any farmer could be found 
horses, and had a fine house; if he hada boat, and | to board him, he would pay him a fair price for his 


Was a good oarsman like their neighbor. 


His curiosity had reached fever heat before day- 
break, when he rose and wrote a letter to put in the 
office on his way to school. Sam was a lad, as you 


|he declared he would take away with him some 


As soon as the almost deafening reverberations and 
din caused by the discharge had subsided, holding 
the torches as far in advance as possible, we entered 
the cave, and found, stretched in the corner of a 
room nearly thirty feet square, and quite as high, a 
large black bear, dead. : 

“Hooray!” exclaimed Nat, as the glaring light 
from our torches revealed the extent of the cave. 
“Plenty of room for us all, and plenty of b’ar meat 
to last us a week, and all at one shot. Now what we 
want is ter git some wood afore the snow kivers it 
up, and we shall be as comfortable as though we was 
ter home instead of out in these plaguy mountains, 
in the middle of a snow storm, a hundred miles from 
any place.” 

Our animals were unsaddled and quickly led into 
the cave. A quantity of dry wood was collected, and 
when a buffalo robe had been hung up at the inner 
entrance, we found ourselves quite as comfortable as 
two wayfarers need be. 

While Nat was dressing the bear, I proceeded to 
explore the cave. It consisted of one square room, 





A few days satisfied Mr. Dillingham that the 


| trouble. 


see, who was foolishly inclined to act on his own re- | }ad proved his ruin. : 2 , 
| Sam had learned a lesson from his fear and morti- | uneasiness, for it was hardly probable that they would 
fication, and promised his parents—after the story | visit it in the midst of a raging snow storm. 


Sponsibility. The letter ran thus,— 


To the Postmaster of A., N. Y.: 


DEAR S1r,—Is there anybody in your town, named | Portant matters in hand again. 


The keeper of the poor-house took him into his 
own family as a boarder, he being thought the only | a snow storm in the mountains.” 
one’who had the power to keep him from that which | many evidences that convinced us that the cave was 


was told his mother—to ask advice before taking im- 


with no other opening than that by which we had 
entered, while in one corner a small spring bubbled 
out from under the rocky wall, and, after flowing a 
short distance, disappeared beneath it again. 

Upon announcing this discovery to Nat, he enthu- 
siastically declared that the “King of England hadn’t 
no better quarters than we did, if we was ketched in 
We also found 








| 
| 
| 


ered, 

While Nat and myself were laughing over its t. r- 
rible ugliness, I chanced to think of the many times 
Thad amused myself when a boy with a jack-o’-lan- 
tern made from a pumpkin; and, splitting some sliv- 
ers froma stick of pitch-pine, I lighted them, and, 
placing the mask before the light, found the effect 
to be very startling indeed. Even Nat acknowledged 
that he had “never seed such a real, devilish-lookiu’ 
thing afore.” 

Indeed, we amuscd ourselves by going several 





| times to the entrance and walking back through the 


} 


passage. noting that the effect as it first met our gaze 
was really terrifying. 

The fourth night found us still inmates of the cave, 
although we no longer had fears of visitors; and as 
the snow storm seemed to be abating, Nat decided 
that we might soon resume our journcy. 

The next morning, breakfast having been dis- 
patched, Nat went out for the purpose of shooting a 
deer, leaving me in the eave. I could not help 
thinking of the singular facts all around me that 
proved so incontestably the settlement of the entire 
wilderness around us more than a thousand years be- 
fore.* Soon I saw Nat hastily approaching. As he 
came towards me, he uttered only two words, but 
they were quite enough to reveal to me the situation, 
for he said,— 

“They’re comin!” 





A fire was soon lighted, over which Nat cooked | 


“Who?” asked I. 
| “A party of seven Injuns; and I reckon they’re 


visited by Indians, but the discovery caused us little | comin’ right for this cave, too, from the looks.” 


We watched for them with no little interest, and at 
| last saw them approaching on horseback. 
When within about a quarter of a mile of us they 


Frost, that gave away or lost a little boy that can’t 
member him? This boy’s name was Sam, and he | —_— 
‘slight hair and blue eyes, and is tall for his age; | 
and his front teeth are very big, and he has a great 
= on his neck, and a mole on his chin, and will be | 
— to find his real father, and he has a good fa- 
jn r now, and a mother, but he would like to have 
% Please write and tell me my true father’s 


TWO STARVED COMPANIONS, 


A correspondent of the London Times, from thx 


= tell him to write to me, and I bet he’ll be proud he saw: 
of me when I go to see him. ; 


Yours respectful, 
SAMUEL DILLINGHAM. 


wretchedness) was a sight I saw at the Durbunga enc 
P.S.—I live in G., Mass. 


of the road, as I was about to enter the town. Ar 
; unfortunate starveling, half ascetic, half showman 
This letter was mailed, but Sam hardly expected to _ passed me, with his monkey, on their way to the re 


some juicy bear steaks, and after eating our supper, | dismounted and kindled a fire, apparently making 

we retired, thankful that our lines had fallen in | preparations for a camp. 

pleasant places. | Inashort time two of the number, who seemed to 
Nat and myself had been on a visit to the remark- be indulging in some scene of incantation, started 

able ruins found in the Canon de Chaco and in the | towards the cave. As T saw them approaching, a 

>| valley of the Rio de Chelly, in the northern part of thought struck me, and, requesting Nat to remove 


city of Madroopore, India, describing the famine in| New Mexico. I had been told that many singular | the buffalo robe from the entrance to the cavern, I 
name, and what he does fora living, and so forth, that country, gives this among the miserable scenes | evidences of the civilization and architectural skill placed my mask at a point where they could not fail 





| of the wonderful people who formerly inhabited this | to see it, high up in the wall, and lighted some pitch- 


“A still more sadly fantastic test (of the general’ part of the country were to be found a two-days | pine splinters behind it. 


1 journey to the south-west. My curiosity was stimu-| We then retired to the further corner, and, in the 
1 lated, and I determined to visit them. Ihoped that I | 

»| might discover something to throw more light upon! , The Baron Humboldt, in his celebrated essays on New 
- the still unsolved problem as to who the people were | Spain, locates the Aztecs between the 35th and 3ith par- 


hear from it again. Indeed, he got over his anger lief works. It would be difficult to say whith was who had erected these stupendous edifices, the ruins | llels of north latitude and the 109th and 112th degrees of 


with Tom Hill, went to work at a new kite, had a the more emaciated. Starvation seemed to have of which lie scattered over this vast wilderness. 


| west longitude in the 12th century. The greater portion of 
| these ruins are between these boundaries, 
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darkness, with our revolvers cocked, waited with | light of the sun. As a result, the leaves gave off | of Dr. Priestley was his love of controversy. Dur- | 


breathless anxiety the result. 

At last we heard their steps as theyapproached. I 
glanced at the mask. Itlooked truly frightful. The 
fire and flame seen through the eyes and mouth, over 
which the long, black hair hung in matted locks, and 
through which the thick, black smoke was rolling, 
gave it a most satisfactory demoniacal appearance. 

A moment more, and we heard footsteps in the 
narrow passage, and as the forward Indian turned 
the corner, the sight of the ugly face vomiting forth 
fire and smoke was too much for him, and giving one 
yell, he bounded back past his companion. The lat- 
ter paused a moment, and finally concluded he would 
ascertain what had caused the singular retreat of his 
comrade, and timidly advanced. As his form was 
seen, revealed in the dim light, the report of a pistol 
startled me, and I saw the Indian drop to the floor, 
while the mules, evidently frightened at the rever- 
berations that echoed through the cave, commenced 
the most unearthly braying. 

As soon as I could hear myself speak, I upbraided 
Nat for shooting, telling him that there was no neces- 
sity for it, as it was evident that the mask had fright- 
ened the first one badly enough. 


“TL s’pose you want the rest on ’em ter come pokin’ | 
There wa’n’t nothin’ happened to | 


in, don’t you? 
the fust one, and if the other one hed got off all 
right, we’d ’a’ had every mother’s son on ’em up 
here lookin’ at it. But now they’ll think that the 
Great Sperit’s mad, and that he showed it to the fust 
one, and when the second one looked in, he:struck 
him dead for darin’ to look at him when he was mad. 
I know the varmints, and they’re mighty supersti- 
tious, [can tell you. I'll bet a dollar there aint an 
Injin in sight this minute!’ and to show his own 
confidence in his theory, Nat stepped boldly to the 
entrance, and announced that not an Indian was to 
be seen. 


A visit to their camp showed with what haste they | 
had deserted it; for many to them valuable articles 


were left behind, among which I found a very ele- 
gant Navajoe blanket, and ashield made of raw hide, 
exquisitely painted, and embroidered to represent 


the lightning,—a symbol that Nat declared the head | 
medicine man of the tribe is alone permitted to use, | 
We were not troubled with another visit from the | 


Indians during the remainder of our stay in the cave, 
and two days later we resumed our journey, reach- 
ing the ruins we sought safely, and without further 
adventure. 


_ a es 


THE DISCOVERER OF OXYGEN. 





In 1774, just one hundred years ago, a new 
discovery was made known to the scientific 
world. The methods of chemistry, that had ex- 
isted from earliest days, were completely over- 
thrown,—and this was not all, for a flood of 
light was thereby thrown on every allied science. 

A short time previous to the discovery, a man 
residing at Leeds, England, famed for his superi- 
or talents and scholarship, happened to be sit- 
ting alone, in quiet meditation, at his fireside. 
He had already allowed his mind to wander into 
philosophical pursuits, in which he had gradually 
become exceedingly interested. 

Scarcely conscious of what he was doing, he 
picked from the floor a small piece of saltpetre, 
and mechanically placed it on the blade of his 
knife, and then exposed it to the flame. A gas 
was speedily disengaged, which when brought 
into immediate contact with a lighted taper, 
caused the latter to burn with unwonted fury and 
brightness. 

This experiment was continued from time to 
time, and others of a similar eharacter were 
made. 


saltpetre, but could also be obtained by submit- 
ting one of the compounds of mercury to the 
force of the sun’s rays, converged by a burning- 
glass—was capable of igniting iron and other 
metals, which were formerly thought to be in- 
combustible; and that instead of suppressing 
life, it was absolutely essential to its support. 

In proof of the latter assertion, the gentleman 
confined some mice in a glass jar containing at- 
mospheric air. 
to exhibit of 


signs suffocation. 


a gas, the mice began to show signs of life, and 
were soon as brisk as ever. 
By these simple methods—so very simple, in- 
deed, that even a school-boy, nowadays, would 
| hardly think of practicing them, but would re- 


nites 
The Portuguese, who had not then gone far 
| ing the large portion of his life he was engaged | down the African coast, were much surprised at 
{in a conflict with the Established church of Eng- | the sight of these men; but in 1444 they formed 
| land. | a company to trade in them. 

| This conflict was even carried into the realms! In 1445 the first negroes were seized and sold 
| of civil government. He boldly declared himself , as slaves; being four in number. But though the 





sort to experiments of a more complicated char- | an enemy to all violent reforms, and the attitude 


| acter—was made the discovery of oxygen gas, a| which he assumed on matters of certain impor- | 


| discovery which, in its importance and results, | tance drew down upon him the wrath of his 
| rivalled that of universal gravitation by Newton, | countrymen. The clergy denounced him, the 


trade went on, it was not until after tlie discovery 
of America (1492) that it became large, and 
finally reached gigantic proportions in the pres. 
ent century. 


Further investigation proved that the | 
gas—which could be made not only from the | 


‘in the preceding century. 

















The man of whom we have been writing, and 
| who was the first to divulge the existence of this 
| gas, was Dr. Joseph Priestley. He was born, the 
| son of a clothier, at Fieldhead, England, on the 
13th of March, 1733. By the death of his father 
and mother he was thrown upon the world, and 
must surely have suffered from poverty if it had 
not been for his aunt, who received him into her 
| home, sent him to school, and provided for his 
necessities. 

At an early age he entered upon the stern du- 
| ties of life as a schoolmaster; and shortly after- 
wards settled down as a dissenting clergyman at 
Needham, in Suffolk. In this capacity he served 
his parishioners for one hundred dollars per an- 
num Meanwhile, he was constantly pursuing 
his studies in science and theology. 

In 1767 he went to Leeds, to officiate as preach- 
er to the congregation at the Mill-Hill Chapel. 
He had previously corresponded with Benjamin 
Franklin, and, while the latter was in London, 
had been so fortunate as to meet him. 

There is a remarkable passage in his autobiog- 
raphy that refers to this interview, which may 
here be quoted: 


“On going to London,” he says, “I met Dr. Frank- 
lin, and was led to attend to the subject of experimen- 
tal philosophy more than I had done before; and 
having composed all the lectures I had occasion to 
deliver, and finding myself at liberty for any under- 
taking, I mentioned to Dr. Franklin an idea that 
had occurred to me of writing the history of dis- 
coveries in electricity, which was his favorite study. 

“This, I told him, might be a useful work, and that 
I would willingly undertake it, provided I could be 
furnished with the books necessary for the purpose. 
This he readily undertook, and my other friends as- 
sisting him, I set about the work without having the 
least idea of doing any thing more than writing a 
distinct and methodical account of all that had been 
done by others. 

“Having, however, a pretty good machine, I was 
led, in the course of my writing the history, to as- 
certain several facts which were disputed; and this 
led me, by degrees, into a large field of original ex- 
periments, in which I spared no expense that I could 
possibly furnish. 

“These experiments employed a great proportion 
of my leisure tinfe; and yet, before the coinplete ex- 
piration of the year in which I gave the plan of my 
work to Dr. Franklin, I sent him a copy of it in 
print.” ’ 

It was this work which first brought the au- 
thor into notice, and secured to him several hon- 
ors of high renown. 

After quitting Leeds, where he had remained 
six years, he became the librarian of the Earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Very many happy hours were spent by him with 
his lordship. His official duties were not so 
constant and laborious as to preclude the indul- 
gence of his love of scientific investigation. On 
the contrary, he found more time than ever to 
devote to these studies, and was even permitted 
to accompany his lordship on a tour through Eu- 
rope. 

It was whilst in the employ of the Earl of 
Shelburne that Dr. Priestley began the study 
and investigation of gases. Fortuitous as was 
his discovery of oxygen gas, it seems as strange 
that it was not even more so, when we take into 
consideration the fact that the man was not thor- 
oughly acquainted with chemistry, and in the 
experiments which he performed, was forced to 
resort to the simplest means, and mechanisms of 
his own contrivance. 

But oxygen gas was not his only discovery. 
| He was the first to make known sulphurous acid, 





| press vituperated him, and public opinion be-| The West Indies were the first localities jp 
came ablaze with bitter feeling towards him. America in which African slavery was estab. 

In 1791 there was a furious riot in Birming- lished; but this was not till sixty years, or more 
ham. Dr. Priestley’s meeting-house and resi-| after the sale of negroes to the Portuguese, which 
dence were burned, and he fled to London for} has been alluded to above. It was established 
his life. by the Spaniards, who, as they were the first t) 

But the storm continued to rage. His sons, ; introduce African slavery into America, are th 
sickened by their father’s treatment, had gone to | last to abolish it here. 
live in France; and the father himself, pursued Porto Rico is not a large island, and it does no 
by the very people on whom his lasting name, | hold so conspicuous a place as many others of the 
and more lasting discoveries, had conferred a| Caribbean islands. But it is very productive 
triumphant honor, neglected even by those who! and according to its size is the most fruitful of 
professed to be his friends, bade farewell to Eng- | all the sugar islands. The number of its slaves 
land, in April, 1794, and came to America, | is not far from sixty thousand. 

In this country he was received with many | It is a noteworthy fact that Spain abolishes 
high regards. But preferring a quiet life to one | slavery there, and thus continues a work that 
of publicity and responsibility, he built him a | has been so thoroughly begun by our own coun. 
home in the town of Northumberland, Pa., and ; try. Cuba cannot long retain a practice which 


there resided during the remainder of his life. 

The beautiful scenery bordering on the Sus- 
quehanna inspired him with new ardor. And 
there, in his secluded home, he continued his 
studies without molestation, found consolation 
in genial companionship, preached to a small 
company of listeners, and died on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1804. 

The career of Dr. Priestley teaches an impor- 
tant lesson to every young and aspiring man. 
He was an arduous worker, a patient investiga- 
tor, a thorough student, a defender of right, a 
lover of truth, and a man of unblemished charac- 
ter and moral rectitude. But he was opinionated, 
and positive, and pugnacious, and in the doubts 
and controversies of religion he became ship- 
wrecked. 

On the 81st of last July—as we have already 
stated in the Companion—the centennial of the 
discovery of oxygen gas, a company of the most 
eminent scientists of America assembled at 
Northumberland, to honor the memory of Dr. 
Priestley. He had added to the world’s knowl- 
edge. by hie pationce, and earnestness, ANd Success 
in the pursuit of scientific truth, and for this 
reason his is one of the few names that “were 
not born to die.” GEORGE L. AusTIN. 





PEACE ON THE WATERS. 


No wave is on the waters of the bay, 

For the warm air upon its bosom sleeps, 

And not a pulse-beat of the outer deeps 
Disturbs the silver surface, where the day— 
A diffused opal, neither mist nor ray— 

In soft, unshimmering light the dream airs steeps. 

Yon bark, below, its slender tracery keeps 
In lines unbroken as the cords that lay 
Their pencilled netting on the uppersky, 

Such peace pervades the solid-seeming sea. 
We should not marvel if His feet went by 

Who walked the printless waves of Galilee, 
Leaving no dimple from His sandalled tread, 
Only this warmer flush of sunrise light instead. 


—__+o»+—__—_ 
A WRONG PUT AWAY. 


Germany has acknowledged the Spanish Re- 
public, and its action has been followed by most 
of the other European governments. The Span- 
iards, as if to show their gratitude, have issued a 
decree abolishing slavery in the island of Porto 
Rico. A 

This is an important step. Porto Rico, to be 
sure, is a small island as compared with Cuba, 
but to abolish slavery there is ultimately to com- 
mit the Spaniards to its abolition in the greater 
island. That done, there will be an end to Afri- 
can slavery in America, the only quarter of the 
world in which it ever had a specific existence. 

Slavery has existed from a time long before 
the dawn of history, but African slavery, as such, 
never has had growth and prosperity outside of 
| our Western World. It is purely an American 
production. 

The African slave trade began in the year 
1442, or four hundred and thirty-two years ago. 
Prince Henry of Portugal and the Algarves, sur- 
named “The Navigator,’ was at that time en- 
| gaged in the famous expeditions which are re- 
| garded as the beginning of modern maritime 

discovery. They took place along the western 
coast of Africa, and led, towards the close of the 
| fifteenth century, to the discovery of the Cape 
| of Good Hope, and to thé doubling of that bois- 





| terous promontory, and the establishing of the | 


modern Indian trade by sea. 
During some of their earlier voyages along the 
| northern part of Western Africa, the Portuguese 


Soon afterwards the mice began fluosilicie acid, muriatic acid, carbureted hydro-| captured some Moors. These were Africans, but 
When they | gen gas, ete.,—all of which are now familiar to not of the black race. These captures took place 


seemed almost exhausted, some vegetable leaves, | young students, and some of which have by the | in 1441, and the prisoners were redeemed in 1442; 


fresh and green, were placed with the mice, 


| latter, been obtained time and time again. 


and then the jar was exposed to the heat and | One great fault—if we choose to call it such— 


| and part of the price paid for their freedom con- 
i sisted of ten negroes, 


Spain forbids in Porto Rico; and slavery mug 
soon disappear from the greater island. It is to 
_ be hoped that Spain will then complete the good 
| work upon which she has entered, by abolishing 


slavery in the Phillipines. 





> 


NICKEL. 

We all know what nickels are, in the plural, for 
we are continually handling the five-cents coin 
| known by this name, and our five senses may all 
| take note of it; but as to nickel in the singular, it is 
la singular fact that most people know very little, 
about it. It is only of late that it has come into gen.| 
eral use, the Swiss government being the first to uw 
it for coinage, some thirty years ago. Its recent dis. 

covery is, however, a re-discovery. 

Dr. Flight, of the British Museum, in London, 
found three whitish coins there, which had the ap- 
pearance of silver. But he had his doubts as to their 
genuineness, and subjected them to tests, when they 
confessed themselves to be but nickel. As these 
coins bore date two hundred years before the Chris 
tian era, the learned doctor put to flight all idea of 
the discovery of nickel in modern times. 


It ic a cnrions circumstance that the name “nick- 
el” was originally a nick-name. 
| The workmen in a German copper-mine founda 
reddish ore, which was of no use to them, and which 
they, therefore, imagined was put there by that myth- 
ical personage, supposed to live in German mouw- 
| tains, called “Old Nick,” in order to deceive or hin- 
| derthem. They, therefore, gave the ore the name 
| of Kupfer-nickel, or copper-nickel. When the me- 
| al came into use the miner’s nick-name was adopted, 
| and even for scientific purposes turned into the Lit 
| in from nicolum. 
| The same is the case with the ore from which co- 
balt is made, and which is often found in conjune- 
tion with nickel and copper. It was called cobalt 
from its supposed production by the elves, who, ac- 
cording to German legend, guard the treasures of 
the mines, and who are known as Cobbolds. 

Nickel is valuable chiefly on account of its hard- 
ness, and its freedom from liability to rust. In 
many cases it takes the place of silver, and when 
brightly polished looks almost as well. In its com- 
mon form, it is mixed with a large proportion of 
copper. It is highly magnetic, and serves for the 
needles of compasses, but for other needles the ver- 
. dict is, “not sew well.” 





—_—__+o9___—__ 
THE FROZEN NOSE. 


* A French writer gives the following account of bis 
experience: My first days in Petersburg were very 
pleasant. I was never tired of looking at the sleighs 
skimming gayly the smooth surface of the snow- 
covered ground. The winter came on gradually,and 
though the cold was intense—thanks to my furs—I 
| did not feel it. 

| One day soon after my arrival I bundled myself up 
| carefully in my fur robes, leaving no part exposed 
but my eyes and nose, and started out for a walk. I 
| enjoyed the bracing effects of the fresh air, and did 
| not feel cold anywhere. Perhaps I ought to say that 
| my home is in the south of France, and this was DY 
| first experience of a northern climate. 

| At first I passed along without attracting any atten- 
| tion, but after awhile I noticed that the people I 
| met regarded me with unusual interest. Presently, 
one of them in passing exclaimed, “Noss!” but asI 
| did not understand one word of Russian, this made 
| no impression on my mind. 

A little while after a sleigh, passing rapidly with a 
| splendid pair of horses, stopped suddenly, and the 
| driver cried out, “Noss, ness !”’ 

Still I had no idea of what was meant by this mon 
| osyllable, and continued my walk. I had not gone 
| far, however, before a stout workman took hold of 
|me, and, without asking my consent, commenced 
rubbing my face with a handful of snow. I was ¢* 
ceedingly indignant at being treated thus unceremo- 
niously, and gave the man a blow in his chest which 
propelled him to a distance of several yards. 

Just at this juncture two other workmen came UP 





| and, taking hold of me by the arms, tried to keep 
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,“What’s that, Planche? What did you say?” 
«young watchmaker repeated his remark, and said a 


' spelled in a way not sanctioned by the latest and 
* best authority. 
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quiet while the first returned to the charge with a | Irish girls, the daughters of Poland deserve the palm | vor. The picture, - up at eight thousand dollars, | 


handful of fresh snow and continued rubbing my ' 
face. “Truly,” I said to myself, “this is a strange 
country!’ but I did not relax my efforts to be free. 

Meanwhile, a military officer came up, and, seeing 
Iwas a stranger, inquired in French what was the 
matter. I was expressing my indignation to him at 
the treatment I had received, when a passer-by 
touched him on the shoulder, saying, “Noss /” and | 
the officer commenced rubbing his own nose with 
snow. Meanwhile, the workmen took their depar- 
ture. 

«Do you mean to say,”’ I asked, “that but for that 
man’s rude interference’”’—— \ 

«You would have lost your nose, and been disfig- | 
ured for life.” | 

“In that case, the man certainly deserves a re- | 
ward,” I replied, and, thanking the officer, ran after | 
the workman. 

He, however, judging from .my former behavior 
that I was coming to punish him, took to his heels 
and sought to escape. As fear is fleeter than grati- | 
tude, he would certainly have succeeded had not the | 
people in the street, thinking him a thief whom I was 
pursuing, put a stop to his career. 

When I put ten roubles into his hand, the man un- | 
derstood what I meant, and touched his hat to me in | 
acknowledgment. Afterwards, when I went out of 
doors, I took the advice of my friends, and did not 
foramoment forget that I had a sensitive nasal ap- | 
pendage, the preservation of which was desirable for | 
agood many reasons. | 

———_ - +o - - H 
AN ECONOMICAL KING. 

George III., of England, was a self-willed and ob- 
stinate monarch, and by his stubbern folly in gov- | 
ering the American colonies, lost them forever to | 
the British crown. The war to subdue them was al- | 
so expensive, and added a heavy burden to the debt | 
of England. 

But the monarch in his personal relations was | 
good-natured, full of humor and kind feeling, and | 
singularly disposed to economy in little things. He 
saved at the spicket. An amusing anecdote is told 
of his economy by Planche, the dramatist. The fa- 
ther of Planche was in the employ of Vulliarny & 
Co., watchmakers to the King; and George III., 
then quite young, took a great fancy to him, and 
chatted with him very familiarly. One day, return- 
ing the King’s watch to the palace, he remarked to 
the page that the ribbon was dirty. The King hap- 
pened to hear him, and called out, in his quick way, , 
The | 


new ribbon was needed. 

“New ribbon, Planche!”’ replied the King. “What 
for? Can’t it be washed? Can’t it be washed?” 

If he had been as careful in great things as in 
small, he would have made a wiser monarch, 

——_____ +e ---— -- 
“A SPELLING TASK.” 

Under this title we published a selected article in 
our issue of August 13th, containing words of pecul- 
iar orthography. We find on close examination that 
several of these words are either misspelled, or are 


The word skillful is spelled correct- 
ly with a single or a double 1; poinard is incorrectly 
spelled, as are diptheria, ecst » peeled, singeing, 
daguerreotypes, kaleidoscope, and apostasy. The 
words “ferule’’ and “ferrule”? have two different 
meanings, the first being “‘a flat piece of wood used 
in striking children in punishment,” and the second 
being “a ring of metal.” The name of the great 
Polish hero is correctly spelled Kosciusko. Chro- 
nometer is the correct spelling of the nautical instru- 
ment referred to in the “spelling task.” 

The misspelling of these words, possibly owing to 
typographical errors made in copying the hard 
words by different papers, certainly shows the per- 
tinence of the ‘‘spelling task.” 

a tm 
STAR-COLORS. 

Astronomers continually find new wonders in their 
Studies of the heavens. A European observer, 
Schjellerup, after long watching, made out a cata- 
logue of stars whose color was strongly red. He 
noted them in his catalogue by name, by location 
and by magnitude. 

An English observer, Mr. Birmingham, has been 
examining some of these recently, and reports to the 
Astronomical Society very curious changes. Some 
of these stars have become invisible; others have 
changed their apparent magnitude ; others are varia- 
ble in brilliancy ; while others have lost entirely their 
ted light. One is now bluish white, another is 
orange, another is pale blue, &c., &c. He does not 
attempt to account for these changes, but calls the 
attention of all astronomers to them, as worthy of 
careful investigation. The subject will interest op- 
ticiaas quite as much as astronomers. 





——--—- -- +o» -—__—___ 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 

Hands were made more for use than for show, but 
48 they cannot very well be kept out of sight, it is 
decent and proper to take pains with their locks. 
Have them clean at any rate. Some observant “chi- 
Tophilist” undertakes to tell us where we can find 
the prettiest natural hands. 


ait women covet beautiful hands, and exert 


| fighting desperately the combatants rolled down the 


| was mutilating his nose with his fist, the police burst 


so far as the beauty of the hand is concerned. The | 

hands of the French, Italian and Spanish girls may | 
be called indifferent, though there are more beauti- 
ful hands to be seen in France and Italy than in 
Spain. The Parisians bestow a great deal of pains 
on their hands, and the consequence is, that superfi- 
cial and inexperienced observers will believe that 
they have finer hands than the women of any other 

part of France or any country. | 

; | 

———_+or —__—_ 

THE WRONG HOUSE, j 

| 

This isa funny story enough, and quite likely to | 
occur in astreet where all the houses are exactly 
alike. We have known similar mistakes made in | 
Boston, though not with such disagreeable conse- | 
quences: 

In Philadelphia there are whole blocks of houses 
exactly alike, and sometimes there is such a quanti- | 
ty of them in a square that a man who lives near the | 
middle has to begin counting at the corner in order | 
to ascertain which is his house. Mr. Bradbury, a | 
few nights ago, came home late, and as he was 
thinking of something else he forgot to count. 

When about two doors from home he ran up the | 


front steps of Mr. Petty’s residence with a convic- | 
tion that it was his own. His deadlatch-key opened | 
the door readily, and Bradbury, after groping around 
in the dark for the hat-rack, knocked against it and 
upset it. 

Mr. Petty was up stairs, just about to go to bed. 
When he heard the noise he went to the head of the 
staircase and listened. He discovered that there 
was aman in the hall below, and he knew at once 
it was a burglar. So he went back to his room and 
got his revolver. Then he shut his eyes and fired at 
random. 

The noise waked Mrs. Petty, and she began to 
scream violently. Then Bradbury felt certain that 
there was a band of robbers up stairs engaged in 
butchering Mrs. Bradbury and the children. 

As he started to creep softly up the staircase to 
reconnoitre, Petty began to steal quietly down the 
staircase to look after the burglar he had killed. 
They met on the first landing, and although both 
were terribly frightened, they grappled, for both 
knew it would be a struggle to the death. After 


stairs to the floor beneath, while Mrs. Petty sprang 
the rattle for a policeman. 
Just as Petty got the upper-hand of Bradbury and 


the front door open and struck a light. Then an ex- 
planation ensued and Bradbury went home. 

You have —— seen a prize egg plant at an ag- 
ricultural fair? Well, Bradbury’s nose resembled 
that in size, and color, and shape; and now he not 
only counts from the corner when he comes home, 
but he has the front of his house painted white, 
with a locomotive headlight over the front door. 


———_—_—_+o»+—___— 


DISAPPOINTED IN NIAGARA, 


The Yankee who saw nothing especially fine or 
great in Niagara, except as a “‘glorious place to wash 
sheep,” was not much behind this lady in nil admi- 
rari stolidity. Possibly the thing had been over- 
draw» to her. A gentleman writing from the Falls 
says: 

I met a woman this morning, evidently a down- 
east school-ma’am. ‘Which is the way, sir, if you 
please, to Prospect Park ?” 

“Right along that plank; you can’t miss it;’’ and I 
raised my hat to pass along. 

“Would you be good enough, sir, to go down with 
me? Iam almost afraid to go alone.” 

Upon my word, the poor woman was as white as 
this paper. So I went down with her, and fairly 
dragged her to the — where she could overlook 
the Falls. I pulled her hands off her eyes and bade 
her look. She slowly obeyed, and such a look of 
disgust I never saw. 

“What, is this Niagara—that mighty cataract that 
Ihave seen in the geography, and heard so much 
about? And Ihave spent all my money to see this 
thing!’ 

Well, I reasoned with her for half an hour, but, do 
my best, she was bound to be disgusted, and off home 
she went ia the next train. Itis just so with every- 

ye 


> 
or 


ANECDOTE OF MR, THACKERAY, 


Mr. Thackeray was a man of a large heart, and 
could not look unmoved on human need. His way 
of giving was quite as prodigal as Daniel Webster’s, 
who once gave a hundred-dollar-bill to a beggar. 


It happened once to the writer of this paper to be 
seated, one winter evening, in the small reading- 
room ef a certain old-fashioned club in King Street, 
Covent Garden. He was in rather a despondent 
mood, for the world had not been going well with 
him. He heard a step, and, looking round, saw 
Thackeray. 

“What is the matter? Youlook gloomy. Altra 
cura,eh? Tell me; perhaps I can help you.” 

I had really nothing I could tell, and I said so. 
Thackeray put his hand in his pocket, and, pulling 
out a small leather book, gave it to me. 

“Take that little volume,” he said. ‘You may 
find something in it which will do you good; and 
when you have read it, then give it back to me.” 

I opened the little pocket-book, and, lo, it was full 
of Bank of England notes! I have never yet heard 
that at writer’s name mentioned without telling 
this story, and adding my humble record to the worth 
of his kindly nature. As I write now, the whole 
seene rises as freshly before me as if it had happened 
only yesterday, instead of twenty years ago. And 
I write no more. 

+o 


A GENEROUS ACT. 

Great statesmen sometimes are sorely pinched in 
old age. Thomas Jefferson died in debt, and the fa- 
mous Lord Walsingham, of England, did not leave 
enough to pay for his funeral. Guizot, the French 
statesman and historian, is poor, but recently had 
an act of great kindness done to him. 

A singular manifestation, in honor of the distin- 
guished historian, M. Guizot, took place in Paris, on 
the Istof May. Many years ago, when M. Guizot 
was the most powerful statesman in France, the 
Queen of Spain presented him with one of Murillo’s 
masterpieces, known as “E] Pastorcico.” This paint- 








teen ives to take care of these necessary members, 
fect he may possess the fairness requisite to per- 
od wate Yet the “wild Irish” girls have the 
ona : sautiful hands. English girls have too fleshy 
on Plump hands. The hands of the American girls 

r bene and narrow. The fingers of the German 
Sls are too short, and palms too broad. Nexttothe 


jing the historian carefully preserved among his 
| household treasures until the end of last month, 
| when, suffering from pecuniary embarrassment, he 
| commissioned Messieurs Pillet and Haro to dispose 


| of it. Many of his friends and admirers, desirous of 


| off his knees, and exclai 


was, after long and close competition, adjudged to | 
M. de Greffulhe for the sum of twenty-four thou- | 
sand dollars. When it is known that this gentleman | 
purchased the cherished painting only with the view 
of gracefully restoring it to the noble old historian, 
the delicacy of his action will everywhere be appre- | 
ciated by those who delight to see genius honored | 
and respected, 
ee 

KEEN RETORT. 

Some men are hard to put down. They turn de- 
feat into victory, and humiliation into triumph. 
Horne Tooke, the famous English Radical, nearly | 
a century ago, was one of this sort. He was often | 
compelled by the Tories to make apologies for his | 
words or actions, but his apologies were generally | 
worse than the original offence. Here is one of | 
them: | 

A good joke is told of Horne Tooke, whom the To- 
ries in the House of Commons thought to crush, by 
imposing upon him the humiliating task of begging 
the House’s pardon on his knees. Tooke went on 
his knees, begged pardon for the offensive expres- | 
sion he had used, but, on rising, he knocked the dust | 
1ed, loud enough to be | 
heard by the whole House, ‘It’s a dirty house, after 

pe 
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Roars of laughter followed this exclamation, and | 
the Tories saw clearly enough that they had failed 
in the object which they had in view. 


~~ 
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DR. HOLMES’: LAST JOKE, 
Dr. O. W. Holmes can’t speak a dozen words with- 
outa joke. He indulged in his accustomed humor 
when invited to the funeral of a tame bear, who | 
drowned himself near Boston. | 


Several hundred persons attended the funeral of | 
a tame bear near Boston a few days ago. An invita- 
tion to be present was sent to the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” who responded as follows: 
“ Dear Sur,—Many thanks for your polite invitation 
to attend the obsequies of the lamented plantigrade. 
Iam sorry that it will not be in my power to be pres- 
ent upon the melancholy occasion. I have a great 
respect for bears since those two female ones taught 
the little children of Bethel and of Belial that they 
must not be rude to elderly persons. I think a loose 
bear or two might be of service in our community, 
and I regret much the loss of an animal who might 
have done so much as a moral teacher for the young 
of this city and its suburbs. 
“T am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

“O,. W. HOLMES.” 





——__+o — -- 
HOW MUCH WE TALK, 

It is well that all we say is not written down,—not 
only because some of it might be rather against us, 
but becatse there would not be room forit. (John 
21: 25.) 

A curious Frenchman has lately been making a 
calculation, which is, that a man talks on an average 
three hours a day, at the rate of about twenty-nine 
octavm pages an honr. This would make eighty- 
seven pages a day, about six hundred a week, which 
would amount to fifty-two good-sized volumes every 
year! And then, multiplying this by the number of 
years in a man’s life, what a library he would have 
if it should all be printed! And, too, how very lit- 
tle of the whole would be worth preserving, and 
how much he would be so glad if it had been left 
unsaid! 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamental 


Designs, 6 bracket saw blades, 
also full directions for use. 
Sent by mail for $1 25. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





Black Walnut for Bracket and Fret 
Sawing. 

We have made arrangements to supply Black Walnut, 
prepared especially for FretSawing. We will send it by 
mail as follows: 

Package No. 1.......... Qevr eee eee eee eees $ 50. 
4 ~ tiuacnmew poveeehneanecwaeieent 1 00. 

Several parties can club together and order by express 
and thus secure a larger amount. 

Enclosed in each package of the Walnut will be found 
a sheet of ImprEssION PAPER. This paper is used to 
transfer the Design on to the wood. 





Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 


On the receipt of 25 cents we will send by mail 20 new 
and useful Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 





Webster’s Common School Dic- 
tionary. 


Webster’s Dictionaries are regarded as the standard au- 
thority in ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITION and PRONUNCIA- 
Tion. The Common School Edition should be the com- 
panion of every school-boy and girl who desires to speak 
and define correctly. Among other good things, it con- 
tains Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for Spelling; A List 
of Words Spelled in Two or More Different Ways; A List 
of Scripture Proper Names; Christian Names of Men and 
Women; Modern Biographical Names; Metric System of 
Weights and Measures; Words and Phrases from Foreign 
Languages. It has been recently revised, contains 400 
pages, and is illustrated with 250 cuts. We offer it for 
sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 95 cents. 


' sands yet who ought to have it. 
on receipt of fifty cents. 

An excellent addition to our home amusements.— Chris- 
tian Union. 

Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 

Thongh we have sent many thousands of these delight- 


ful games to the readers of the Companion, there are thou- 
Sent by mail, postpaid, 














WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS. 


Sixty-four cards; thirty-two have faithful and life-like 
portraits of the following named Authors, the othe 
thirty-two an authentic sketch of their lives, and list of 
works. 

Story WRITERS. 
John T. Trowbridge, 
William ‘T. Adams, 
Fadward Eggleston, 
Thomas W. Higginson. 

JOURNALISTS. 
Henry J. Raymond, 
George William Curtis, 
Horace Greeley, 

James Gordon Bennett. 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

T. 8. Arthur, 

Horatio Alger, Jr., 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

PoOETs. 

James Russell Lowell, 
Henry W. Longfellow, 

John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


NOVELISTs. 
Wm. Makepeace Thackeray, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
William Wilkie Collins, 
Charles Dickens. 
HISTORIANS. 
George Bancroft, 
John G, Palfrey, 
William I. Prescott, 
John Lothrop Motley. 
BIOGRAPHERS. 
James Parton, 
Washington Irving, 
Jared Sparks, 
John 8. C. Abbott. 
HemonistTs. 
wain,” 





“Mark 1 ’ 
“Danbury News Man,” 
“Josh Billings,” 
“Petroleum V. Nasby.” 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. 





The inventor of this game is the president of a college, 
and the author of many standard theological works, but 
he never did a better thing than when he devised Society. 
Exceedingly fascinating as a game, yet every card points 
amoral, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents, 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 

“The three games are not only wholly unobjectionable, 
but combine in them positive influences for good, and we 


regard them as the best that can be introduced into the 
household.” — Youth’s Companion. 36 








ONG HAND SHORTENED. Plain rules for 
abbreviating and ¢ontracting, as practiced by the old 
copyists and record writers, by which much time and ma- 
terial are saved. Now first reduced to rule. Easily ac- 
uired and practiced, and readily read. Most valuable to 
authors, clerks, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
students, etc. To which is added a dictionary of abbrevi- 
ations. Price 15 cents. 

Hand-Book of Out-Door Games. Among others 
in this volume will be found directions and rules for the 
following Games and Sports: Angling, Rowing, Skaving, 
Croquet, Cricket, Football, Prisoner’s Base, Quoits, Skit- 
tles, Hurling, Rounders, Slings, Hop Scotch, Leap Frog, 
Battledore and Shuttlecock, etc., ete. Twenty illustra- 
tions. Price 15 cents. 

Elephant’s Carpet Bag of Fun. Twenty-five il- 
lustrations, and any amount of Laughable Stories, Funny 
Adventures, Queer Conundrums, Terrific Puns and Witty 
Savines. Price 15 cents. 

Fun for All. Or Chips from the Elephant’s Trunk. 
Thirty large, comic Illustrations, and a great variety of 
Witty Sayings, Humorous Jokes, Queer and Laughable 
Yarns, etc., ete. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Strect, New York. 37 





























For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheap ’ qualed 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with pri ge to examine before paying 




















Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
PERRY MASON & Cc., 





| giving him a proof of their sympathy, assembled on 
the day appointed to make a manifestation in his fa- 


f ——, Temple Pia res Boston, Mass. 





bill. Send stamp for ci ar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 34 —26t 
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| MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
ulars FREE, S,M.SPEncER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 
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THE SABBATH BELLS 


The old man sits in his easy chair, | 
And his ear has caught the ringing 
Of many a church-bell far and near, 
Their own sweet music singing. 
And his head sinks low on his aged breast, 
While his thoughts far back are reaching 
To the Sabbath morns of his boyish days, 
And a mother’s sacred teaching. 





A few years later, and lo, the bells 
A merrier strain were pealing, 

And heavenward bore the marriage vows 
Which his manhood’s joy were sealing. 
But the old man’s eyes were dimming now, 

As memory holds before him 
The sad, sad picture of later years, 
When the tide of grief rolled o’er him. 


When the bells were tolling for loved ones gone! 
For the wife, for the sons and daughters, 
Who, one by one, from his home went out, 
And down into death’s dark waters. 
But the aged heart has still one joy 
Which his old life daily blesses, 
And his eyes grow bright and his pulses warm 
*Neath a grandchild’s sweet caresses. 


But the old man wakes from his reverie, 
And his dear old face is smiling, 
While the child with her serious eyes reads on, 
The Sabbath hours beguiling. 
Ah, bells, once more ye will ring for him, 
When the heavenly hand shall sever 
The cord of life, and his freed soul flies 
To dwell with his own forever. 
Harper's Weekly. 
— 
For the Companion. 


OUTSPOKEN ALLEGIANCE. 


It is noticeable that when ripe-minded, emi- 
nent men become Christians, they show a sim- 
plicity and sincerity perfectly childlike — and 
there is no fearlessness like that of a child in 
matters of the heart. 

An eminent legal gentleman, who had been a 
skeptic until middle life, was so impressed by a 
sermon preached in his hearing, that he was led 
earnestly to examine the truths of religion, and 
finally to embrace them. 

Strong in his new life, and happy with the 
sense of pardoned sin, as soon as he reached 
home on the evening after his conversion, he sur- 
prised his wife by saying,- 

“[ have found Christ, and I must set up my 
family altar. Let us go into the drawing-room 
and pray together.” 

His wife was a Christian woman, and might 
have been expected to assent at once; but it hap- 
pened that the drawing-room was occupied, and 
the guests not being a religions company, she 
felt that their presence might interfere with de- 
votion. 

“There are four lawyers in there, husband,” 
she said; “hadn’t we better go and have prayers 
in the kitchen?” 

“No,” replied the husband. “Tt is the first 
time I have invited the Lord to my honse, and I 
don’t propose to invite Him to the kitchen.” 

He went directly to the drawing-room, greeted 
the lawyers, and said to them,— 

“My friends, I have just been 
truth of Christianity. [have found out that Je- 
sus Christ died for me on the er 
en myself to Him, and now roing to invite 
Him to my house. While L offer my first family 
prayer you can remain if you will. 
your choice.” 


convinced of the 








I have giv- 











The lawyers all declared they would be glad to | 


remain, and they did so while their host conduct- 
ed his devotions. 

Noble was the example he set them there and 
then; and his act contains a lesson for every one. 
Whoever or whatever you have with you, give 
Christ the best room. 

The man of whom this story is told, was 
Judge McLean, of Ohio, afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States: 

‘ee 
HOW THIMBLES ARE MADE. 

An exchange gives the following facts in refer- 
ence to the making of thimbles: 

The manufacture of thimbles is very simple, 
but singularly interesting. Coin silver is mostly 
used, and is obtained by purchasing coin dollars. 
Hence it happens that the profits of the business 
are affected instantaneously by all the variations 
in the nation’s greenback promises-to-pay. The 
first operation strikes a novice as almost wicked, 
for it is nothing else than putting a lot of bright 
silver dollars, fresh from the mint, into dirty 


crucibles, and melting them up into solid ingots. | 


These are rolled out to the required thickness, 
and cut by a stamp into cireular pieces of any 
required size. 

A solid melted bar of the size of the inside of 
the intended thimble, moved by powerful ma- 
chinery up and down ina bottomless mould of 
the outside of the same thimble, bends the cireu- 


| lar disks into the thimble shape as fast as they | 
; can be placed under the descending bar. 
| shape, the work of brightening, polishing and 


Once in 


decorating is done upona lathe. First, the blank 
form is fitted with a rapidly-revolving rod. A 
slight touch of a sharp chisel takes a thin shav- 


| ing from the end, another does the same on the 


side, and the third rounds off the rim. 

A round steel rod, dipped in oil and pressed 
upon the surface, gives it a lustrous polish. Then 
# little revolving steel wheel, whose edge is a 
raised ornament, held against the revolving blank, 
prints that ornament just outside the rim. A 


| second wheel prints a different ornament around | 


the centre, while a third wheel, with sharp points, 

makes the indentations on the lower half and 

end of the thimble. The inside is brightened and 

polished in a similar way, the thimble being 

placed in a revolving mould. All that remains | 
to be done is to boil the completed thimbles in 

soapsuds, to remove the oil, brush them up and 

pack them for the trade. 


+o 
“SHE CAN’T MAD.” 


Self-control is both an excellent virtue and a 
fine example. It conveys a lesson to those who 
see it which is not easily forgotten. 


A writer in the North End Mission Magazine 
tells a good story of a Miss Bishop, who gave the 
best years of her life to the Indians in the far 
West as a missionary teacher. They loved her 
devotedly, and well they might, for she was pa- 
tient and long-suffering with them to such an 
extent that it was affirmed by the members of her 
school that, within the memory of the oldest 
scholar, she had never been known to lose her 
temper. 

Such a constant and perfect example of self- 
control in a pale-face became altogether unbeara- 
ble, and one day, during recess, the large boys 
held a council over the matter. 

Was there no possible scheme to be arranged, 
by which the serenity of this lady might be ruf- 
fled? All suggestions failed to meet the approv- 
al of the majority, and the council was apparently 
a failure, when Jimmy Corn-planter, whose small 
black eyes had been gazing intently into space 
for some moments, suddenly sprang to his fect, 
exclaiming,— 

“IT know! I no 
morning and see! 
very mad!”’ 

Doubt was expressed on every countenance, but 
they promised to come. 

The morning was bitterly cold, but Miss Bishop 
started out in good season to open the school- 
house and build the fire for the day. 
her own path through the snow, she was some- 
what damp and chilled. It was with benumbed 
lingers that she unlocked the door, troubled by a 
few stray thoughts of the comfortable home she 
had left in the Rast, wheve father, mothor, broth 
ers and sisters would have shielded her from 
every drudgery like this. 

Banishing these thoughts, she resolutely en- 
tered the house, and taking her little basket of 
kindlings, she opened the door of the stove, which, 
to her amazement, was filled to the brim with 
snow! 

Suspicious of observation from some unseen 
quarter, she then calmly walked to the door, and 
taking the water-pail and fire-shovel, patiently 
set about taking out the snow, not one impatient 
look upon her face, not one reproachful word. 
It was too much for the invistble boys, who soon 
emerged, very sheepishly, it must be confessed, 
from their hiding-places, and taking from her the 
pail and shovel, soon repaired their mischief and 
built a rousing fire. 

Again and again, during the recess of that 
day, Miss Bishop heard the children shouting 
trinmphantly, “Miss Bishop—she can’t mad!” 

Such self-control conveys a lesson which is not 
soon forgotten. It is an evidence of inward 
strength, 


tell! You come to-morrow 
Miss Bishop, she mad, she 








—— —-+o > - 
A DISAPPOINTED ROBBER. 


If there can be any excuse for carrying bad 
money, it must be when one travels in danger of 





I leave it to | 


robbers. At any rate, a seamp who takes to the 
road, and plunders passengers, deserves to find 


fall his ill- 








low who figures in this picture, lost his booty, 
and (we trust) his liberty, too: 


The Rapparees, says Samuel Lover, were the 
worst marauders Ireland had produced.  Dis- 
banded soldiers of the lowest class, they united 
to their vices sufficient order to enable them to 
rob on an extensive seale; and, till they were dis- 
persed by regular troops, they contrived to lay the 
country under pretty general contribution. Still 
it must be owned that, with all their villany, 
these fellows had a spice of humor which, if it 
did no credit to its nationality, unmistakably pro- 
claimed it. 

One of them, arrested for highway robbery, 
on being brought before a magistrate, asserted 
that he was more entitled to be pitied than to be 
punished. 

“Pitied!”” exclaimed the justice, while his eye- 
brows arched with more than ordinary wonder 
and contempt; “and on what account, pray?” 

“Sure, on account of my misfortune.” 

“Your misfortune, indeed! What! that we 
have caught you, I suppose?” 











“O, the jintleman that’s brought me here | 


knows my misfortune well enough.” 


But the gentleman was as astonished as the 


magistrate himself, and as incapable of guessing 
the culprit’s meaning. 

“You will own, I suppose,” said his worship, 
“that you stopped this gentleman on the high- 
way” 

“O, yes, I did that same.” 

“And that you took from him fifty pounds in 
Bank of Wexford bills?” 

“And there your hunor’s right again,” 





Making | 


otten gain worthless.” The Irish fel- | 


do you mean by your misfortune? 

“Sure, I mean that the money wasn’t in my 
pocket above a week, when the dirty bank 
stopped payment, and I was robbed of every 
shillin’.” 


“Well, then, you perplexing vagabond, what 
”? 


> OO 

THE OLD GOSSIP AND HER LAMP. 

Did any of our readers ever hear their great 
aunts or great-grandmothers say that you must 
not speak when your Jamp accidentally goes out, 
until it islitagain? This notion was once avery 
common one, and believers in it would stay in 
the dark an hour in total silence if there was no 
match at hand to rekindle a lamp that happened 
to be extinguished. To say a word they felt sure 
would bring bad luck. In the following modern 





instance, reported in the Chicago Tribune, the 
| victim of the foolish error was in a strait be- 
| tween her superstitious fears and her passion for 
gossip; and her actions and whimsical distress 
in this dilemma must have been very comical: 


A well-known, ancient maiden lady had just 
lighted her lamp to see 
bonnet, that she might carry the news that she 
had just learned from a neighbor of a little un- 

| pleasantness between two other neighbors, when 
a gust of wind blew it out. 

Not a match could she find, not a spark of fire, 
as from parlor to kitchen she wended. What 
should she do? It was a mile to the nearest 
|store and a quarter of a mile to her nearest 
|neighbor’s. She dared not speak, for who knew 
what might be the fearful result? Grasping a 
, pencil, she rushed to the neighbor’s, and on a 
| huge piece of brown paper wrote in Brobding- 
| nagian characters the word ‘“‘Matches.”? Her face 
| worked convulsively; her tongue protruded; she 
clasped one hand over her mouth. 
| They implored her to speak, and the convul- 
|sions of her features were frightful to witness. 
| She wrote “matches” in characters of all sizes; 
| and,-at last, in letters which, had they been the 
| sounds they represented, would have been sten- 
| torian, “I want matches!” They brought them 
| to her, and she rushed back. 
| The good friends were alarmed. Was she in- 
|sane? Had she any unformed purpose of cre- 
}mation? They followed her, The first match 
| was damp and refused to ignite. A groan, a 
gasp, and invisible convulsion. The second 
lighted and went out before the wick was 
|reached. The third broke off at the top. The 
| fourth was a fraud and had no igniting princi- 
| ples. But the fifth burned steadily; and the 
| struggle which had evidently been going on in 
| darkness, the spasm which might be hydropho- 
| bia, perhaps, passed off as the wick flamed up, 
| and she hoarsely gasped out to her terrified and 
sympathetic neighbors who had followed her 
iome,— 

“They say Dea. Jones 
goin’ to get a divorce!” 





and Mrs. Jones are 
Certainly no heathen god could have asked 

more sacrificing faith and loyalty in a devotee 

than this gossip paid to her old nursery whim. 





WHAT IT MIGHT BE. 


The leaf-tongues of the forest, and the flower-lips of 
the sod, 

The happy birds that hymn their raptures in the ear 
of God, 

The summer wind that bringeth music o’er land and 
sea, 

| Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of 

| songs to me. 

This world is full of beanty, as other worlds above, 

And if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


| 





| 
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| BETRAYED BY A SHARK. 
| 


Seerets often leak out very curiously, but one 
would think any thing safe that went into the 
stomach of a shark. Two American brigs, how- 
| ever, were once condemned as prizes on evidence 

of papers found in a shark. 





At the time of the last war between England 
and France, a brig, commanded by an American, 
was captured off San Domingo by the Sparrow 
cutter, under the belief that she was sailing un- 
der false colors, or at any rate carried enemy’s 
goods. The Admiralty Court at Port Royal 
found the ship’s papers perfectly correct; and as 
| the captain swore hard and fast to her American 
| nationality, the court decided in his favor. The 
Yankee immediately commenced _ proceedings 
against the Sparrow’s commander, Lieut. Wylie, 
for the illegal capture. While the case was pend- 
ing, a small tender, in charge of Midshipman 
| Felton, entered the port, and the young officer 
| being a friend of Wylie’s, went on board the 
| Sparrow, and it was not long before he became 
| acqfuainted with the latter's misfortune, and most 
| unexpectedly delighted him by declaring the 
brig was a lawful prize, and the proof forthcom- 
ling. It appeared that the tender, cruizing near 
| the spot where the Sparrovw’s chase began, sight- 
eda shark, which was upon deck ina very short 
| time. Hearing the men employed cutting the 
| monster up cry out,— 
| “Stand by to receive letters, boys; the post- 
man’s come on board!’? Mr, Felton went to see 
| hat it meant, and received a bundle of papers, 
just taken from the shark’s maw. 

Upon examination, these turned out to be the 
genuine papers of the brig, thrown overboard 
| When capture was imminent, and they proved 

beyond any doubt that her cargo was French. 
| The friends hastened to Kingston; but the news 
| had travelled on before them, and the American 

skipper had disappeared, leaving his ship to be 

condemned, and Lieut. Wylie to be made richer 

by three thousand pounds. Wylie and his crew 
| were not the only ones destined to profit by the 
| happily-timed catch. 





about finding her sun- | 


naa 


ee ) 
In consequence of information derived frox 
the strangely-recovered papers, the captain of 
the Trent frigate was instructed to look out fora 
certain brig, engaged in the same risky businese 
having one Paul Darkey for its master, Before 
many days had passed the Trent fell in y ith a 
vessel answering the description given, and Cy “4 
Otway ordered her to heave to. As soon ane 
American skipper appeared on the frigate’s quar 
ter-deck, Capt. Otway accosted him with,— 
“Glad to see you, Mr. Paul Darkey; you are 
the very man I have been looking for. “| know 
all about you, and am going to send you to Port 
Royal.” 
Taken aback by the unexpected recognition 
Mr. Paul Darkey, for it was he, did not deny hig 
identity, or demur at visiting Port Royal, where 
his ship and its cargo were adjudged a lawfy 
prize to the Trent. 


+e 
A LIVE PAPER-CUTTER. 

The following story has a very Oriental com. 
plexion, but it would be just like a nabob of the 
land of the Delhi Kings, to return a compliment 
or favor in such a fantastically splendid ay as 
is here described: 


Many years ago an Indian Rajah, who was a 
great admirer of his English masters, and who had 
even learned the language after a fashion, fre. 
quently visited the Viceroy of Calenrtta. On one 
occasion he noticed a copy of the Edinburgh Re. 
view on the Viceroy’s table, and borrowed it. 

Some time after he returned it, and, upon the 
Viceroy’s inquiry whether he found any thing 
interesting in it, he replied, “O, yes, many bean. 
tiful things, but also many disconnected articles,” 

“How so?” said the Viceroy. 

“See here,” said the Rajah; “this begins with 
‘Hunting the Orang-outang,’ does it not? And 
now turn over the page, and here you have the 
‘History of Mary Stuart.’ ”’ 

The Viceroy laughed. 

The book was uncut, and his vassal had read 
it through without discovering it. He therefore 
took from his table an ivory paper-cutter, and 
explained its use to the Rajah, who was very 
much pleased, but wondered how they contrived 
to print the inside of the leaves before they were 
cut open. This also was explained, and the Ra- 
jah departed, carrying with him the paper-cutter 
which the Viceroy had given him. 

About a year after, when the matter was al- 
most forgotten, the Viceroy saw from his window 
a gallant troop entering the court, in the centre 
of which was the Rajah mounted on a young ele- 
phant. As soon as the latter perceived the Vice- 
roy, he cried,— 

“Do you happen to have an uncut volume of 
the Edinburgh Review? If so, please toss it 
to me.”’ 

The Viceroy threw out the book, which was 
caught vy the elephant and placed between his 
tusks, which, to his surprise, the Viceroy saw 
had been turned into paper-cutiers, even to the 
carved handles. In a moment the intelligent 
beast cut open the leaves, and then handed the 
book to the Viceroy. 

The Rajah dismounted, and, pointing to the 
elephant, said to the Viceroy, ‘‘He is yours, I 
return you your paper-cutter alive.” 

To any of us the present of an elephant would 
be an inconvenience as great as the surprise of it, 
but in India such a gift is of the highest value, 
and a viceroy could have no trouble in finding 
use for it. 





+or 
QUIZZED. 

People sometimes make great blunders in judg- 
ing of one’s refinement and social position by his 
dress. Years ago a famous lawyer and wag came 
to Boston in a suit of homespun. At the public 
house some of the fashionable guests undertook 
to quiz him. 


As ho-entered the parlor of the house he found 
that several ladies and two or three gentlemen 
were there assembled, and he heard a remark 
from one of them, “Ah, here comes a countryman 
of the real homespun genus. Here’s fun.” Whit 
man stared at the company and then sat down. 

“Say, my friend, you are from the country,” 
remarked one of the gentlemen. ’ 

“Ya-as,” answered Ezekiel, with a ludicrous 
twist of face. 

The ladies tittered. 

“And what do you think of our city?” , 

“It’s a pooty thick-settled place, anyhow. It’s 
got a swampin’ sight of housen in it.” 

“And a good many people, too. 

“Ya-as, I should reckon so.” 

“Many people where you came from?” 

“Wal, some.” 

“Plenty of ladies, I suppose?” 

“Ya-as, a fair sprinklin’.” 

“And I don’t doubt that you are quite a beau 
among them.” ; ; 

“Ya-as, I beaus ’°em home —tew meetin’ an 
singing-schewl.”” ’ 

“Perhaps the gentleman from the country will 
take a glass of wine?” 

“Thankee. Don’t keer if I do.” 

The wine was brought. 

“You must drink a toast.” - 

“O, git eout! I eats tonst—never heerd 0 sich 
a thing as drinkin’ it. But I kin give ye a sentl- 
ment.” 

The ladies clapped their hands; but what was 
their surprise when the stranger rising, spoke 
calmy and clearly, in tones ornate and dignitied, 
as follows: : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to wish you 
health and happiness, with every other blessing 
earth can afford; and may you grow better and 
wiser with advancing years, bearing ever in min 
that outward appearances are often deceitful. 








You mistook me, from my dress, for a country 
| booby, while I, from the same superficial cause, 
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thought you were ladies and gentlemen. The | 
mistake has been mutual.’ 

He had just spoken when Caleb Strong, the | 
Governor of the State, entered and inquired for 
Mr. Whitman. 

“Ah, here lam, Governor. Glad to see you.” 
Then, turning to the dumbfounded company,— 

“[ wish you a very good-evening.”’ 

And he left them feeling about as small and 
cheap as it is possible for full-grown people to feel. 
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TAKING A COUGAR ALIVE. 

Killing such a formidable beast is a sufficient 
feat for a couple of grown boys, but taking him 
home alive is a job which we should think 
might fill the hands of several smart men. Two 
youngsters live in California who did it, howev- 
or. The Russian River Flag thus vouches for 
the fact: 


J. B. Baker, of this place, has two boys, aged 
about 18 and 20 years, living on the old Chenow- 
eth ranch on the Ross Mountain, five miles above 
the mouth of the Russian River, and about twen- 
ty miles on an air line westerly from Headsburg. 
Some weeks ago the boys killed a large female 
anther, or California lion, that measured nine 
Toet from tip to tip. Week before last their dogs 
treed a young male lion, supposed to be one of 
the cubs. 

The boys had heard that Woodward would 

ay a good price for a young California lion, 
and they determined to capture the animal alive. 
One climbed the tree and threw a noose over the 

jion’shead. After tying the noose securely, they 
got another rope around his hind legs, and then 
lashed him to a pole, lowered him to the ground, 
andcarried him home alive and unhurt. The 
feat was not performed without some risk, for 
the lion is about a year old, and nearly six feet 
from tip to tip; but the boys managed the cap- 
ture so well that neither got hurt, except that | 
one had a finger slit by the sharp claw of the 
beast. | 
aaa cai = 


HOW TO GET AT A MANDARIN. 
Bluntness of manners and lack of courteous 
forms between visitors may not seem so amiable; 








— | 


introductions. The Chinese higher classes do 
their interviewing by rnle. If it costs as much 
é labored posturing and cireumlocation as is here 
@ stated to meet a mandarin, it must require a 
. week’s education to get at the Emperor: 

Rules of politeness are all regulated at Pekin by 
f the tribunal of rites. In case you wish to pay a 


but much time and talking are saved by homely | 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


| his carriage is broken, his key is lost, and he now | 


ec 














ie % rides around on Brown Bob. This is the celebrat- 

Ca Le, ed elephant Romeo, who is one hundred years 
Sa UA old, and has killed eight men. This is an English 
Ds hare. It has long white ears, beautiful pink eyes, 


and makes splendid pies.” 

Here the assistant showman was interrupted by 
literal Kathleen, who gravely said, “I don’t sce 
how a rabbit can make pies.” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, I meant to say it is very | 
For the Companion. | good made into pies.” 

PEARL. | “QO? said she with a satisfied look; and the 
The sunshine falls warm on the clover, principal showman proceeded to bring out Romeo 

The breeze haunts the dew-dropping wood, | to perform. As he slowly wobbled out, by the 
And where the sweet roses bend over | help of a string around his neck, Georgie under- 

The arbor and trellises rude, | took to explain his “points.” These,” said he, 
A song-bird with shyest brown eyes pointing to his tusks, made of white kid, “are his | 

At baby Pearl often doth peep; gloves; and this,” showing a hole in his neck, | 
Our own dainty pet, while she lies eer paige \ 

In the fiush of innocent sleep! _ where i feed him. P 5 | 

Sweet baby Pearl! His legs bent under him in a way that made 
mamma think of an elephant she once saw dance 
the polka. 

“O Georgie,” said she, “we forgot the band; 
run and get your little bugle that is hanging up 
in the hall, and make Romeo dance.” | 

“Weil, you hold him,” replied he, handing her 
the string. In sport she began to jerk the string 
to make the elephant hop around, tumble over 
and frisk about, calling out,— 

“Hurry up, Georgie, O hurry, for Romeo is 
getting frantic, and I can’t hold him.”’ 

A fearful shriek from baby Frank made her | 
turn quickly. With wide-open blue eyes, fright- | 
ened face and feet all curled up under him, he 


oe ioe oe | 
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Our snowy-robed darling has risen, 
Her pillow is tossed to the floor; 
Like dewdrops her azure eyes glisten, 
Like a sunbeam she flits to the door,— 
Her elders are yet at the table, 
She gathers up crumbs here and there; 
A sprite, not of myth or of fable, 

But yet wondrous winsome and fair, 
Like a feather that’s borne by a zephyr, 
She flits with the mites in her hand, 

And offers them all to the redbreast,— 
Fairest alms-giver she in the land! 
Pearl—baby Pearl! 
GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


was clinging to Kathleen’s neck, lest the dreadful | 


ans xe animal should reach him in its jumps. 
THE CHILDREN’S MENAGERIE. Romeo was speedily dropped, and the terrified | 
One stormy day Lina, Georgie and Kathleen | baby taken into his mother’s arms, while the 
could not have their usual out-of-door play, and | show broke up in confusion. The elephant was 
went to mamma, asking, “What shall we do} sent out of the room for a time, as Frankie re- | 
next?” | newed his screams whenever he caught sight of 
| Mamma stopped her busy sewing machine for | it. Lina praised her pussyeat, “for she didn’t | 
amoment to think. “Have a menagerie,” said | get frightened a bit”; and when quiet was re- 
;she. “Go, find all your animals, the horses, ele- | stored the grand procession of animals around | 
| phant, buffalo, every thing, and bring them fn | the ring took place. Georgie rode Brown Bob 
here; make cages, let Georgie be the showman, | and led Romeo carefully by his string, who was 
| and Lina and Kathleen come to the show.”’ { kept steady by a string tied to his tail, to which | 
| Away they went, and round went the wheel to | was fastened the little Arabian Selim; to his tail | 
| make up for lost time. | was tied a little yellow dog, and to the dog a| 
| Presently they trooped back again, to say that | wooden figure of aman. As the procession passed 





8 : : 
tence like this: Gus eek -& ehh : ‘ 5 kiln oll 
z “The tender and sincere friendship of your | - — ns ‘4 — ae = es ici ites eee weien 
% lordship, and the perpetual discipline of your | the bay window made — - eee: and two 
it doctrine, thus presents himself to pay his respects | more chairs met the sewing machine. 
% - — ee you to = earth.” | Kathleen cut some red tickets out of a large 
1e mandarin is willing to receive you, he | a» ; 
“gee ingle“ eeey eard, and gave them to mamma to sell. She 
- asks you to pass before him. You are expected = : - : 
| tomake the humble reply, “I dare not;” and af- called out, “Here’s your tickets, gentlemen and 
ter an infinity of gestures, which are all arranged, ladies, to the finest show ever seen in this place; 
. ~ or — ™ a of the house all the animals went into the ark, and here’s 
bows to a chair, and slightly dusts it with the, idn’t! y i 
: md yme that ! alk rig ; only twenty- 
3 corner of his robe, upon which you are at length | ae ae om St Wale 2Ght Up; enty teem 
. seated. | five cents.” 
’ The difficulties are much increased when tenor| Lina came with a piece of newspaper money 
ss a s ed w | 1 pay ys 
g a dozen —— eall i an Englishman at 'took a red ticket, and mamma began again, to 
once, and, according to the custom, tea is offered, | “a . ine. : 
beginning at the one of the highest rank. He aa mnere of her machin em 
pretends to offer it to the next, then to the third, Walk right up, ladies, it is the only chance 
: ~ so on * the last. All having politely refused, | you have.” 
- e permits himself to drink it. The second,in! XK icke 
is his turn, has to offer his enp to the others; ptr hp ng Om i :¢ ladies to their 
°C thus the farce proceeds until all have gone through | see acreage ae. Ate ey 7 
“ the wearisome task. The whole scene passes with | Sats, and give them good ones.” 
4 imperturbable gravity, and it requires the great- Georgie escorted Kathleen with baby Frank in 
ik est self : 4 Ps & = ri 
st self-command not to smile at such etiquette. | her arms toa large rocking-chair. Lina, with old 
+108 | Puss to represent her family, took another, and 
d i I y; ? 
. bay . a > 
“< FLOWERS IN ANCIENT TIMES. eo _ OT a 
R Pee j ring out your animals, Georgie, and te 
Flowers are coming into great favor for adorn- | stones dane aS om nto’ Kc aie ied heey a 
: . about them,” prompted mamma, with her back | 
+ ing the sick-room, and the church, and for all isdn siete dae eats ican” : 
a . “4 x - St £ sew. 
festive occasions. It is a beautiful custom, but | Pay 
’ a lEw : : 
my Wwe are only imitating the habits of the ancients. 
‘“ The Galaxy says: 
: Flowers. played no unimportant part in the pub- 
lic and private life of the Greeks and Romans. 
At weddings and funerals, at their feasts and fes- 
’s tivals, upon state occasions, in their divinations 
and incantations, and in the worship of the gods, 
flowers were used with a lavish hand. Ata mar- 
Tlage the bride and her attendants were crowned 
with garlands. The dead were decorated with 
flowers, and flowers were placed upon the tomb. 
All are familiar with the story of the Greek lov- 
he who placed upon the grave of his mistress a 
aut — of acanthus flowers, the leaves of which, 
; ‘ing pressed down by a tile, grew gracefully 
n ~ the sides of the basket, and gave rise to the 
tst idea of the ornate Corinthian capital. 
ill It was customary for the guests at feasts to ap- 
= with crowns of flowers upon their heads; 
Owers decked the walls and tables, and were 
Pataeely strewn over the floors of apartments. 
ctors in the Olympic and other games were 
ch crowned with chaplets of flowers; no religious i ud . 
ti- 7 was complete without, them; while “TJ don’t know how,” said Georgie; so she came 
each god had his appropriate floral emblem. | again to his help. “Bring out your ponies.” And | 
te ss Nici ia Georgie pranced out upon his Christmas horse 
hy . . e Fy s 2 
: ee ' g silken mane. his s ani- 
od, More THAN HIS Monry’s Wortu.—In Ma- with the long silken mane. “This plendid ani 
geville, Cal., the other day, a Newfotndland | mal is Brown Bob, never eats, never tires, never 
ou 28 walked into a market, dropped a ten-cent | has the horse disease; performs wonderful feats | 
ng age of his mouth, and walked off with a; standing only on his tail; he will appear again. 
nd > salmon. The butcher says some folks may | M6 3 : . e “tie 
nd call that dog intelligent, but he thinks that a dog | This is a little Arabian pony, named Selim; he 
aloe ’ . ' : i 
ul. that can t distinguish between a ten-cent slice and , ¥8ed to be hitched to a carriage, and rushed 
ity 


visit to a mandarin, the proper thing to do is to! ‘ 
send in your card, on a small piece of red paper, | the buffalo could not be found. 
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“Never mind | slowly around the room, baby Frank kept close 
on which is your name, followed by a polite sen-| him; play that he is out on the prairie, and bring | watch of the elephant, and Lina, noticing it, 
| | 


asked, “Mamma, is Romeo frankit now ?”’ 


Mrs. C. H. McELRoy. 
—-———_—_+e> —— ---— 


ONE AND ONE. 


Two little girls are better than one, 

Two little boys can double the fun, 

Two little birds can build a fine nest, 

Two little arms can love mother best. 

Two little ponies must go to a span; 

Two little pockets has my little man, 

Two little eyes to open and close, 

Two little ears and one little nose, 

Two little elbows, dimpled and sweet, 

Two little shoes on two little feet, 

Two little lips and one little chin, 

Two little cheeks with a rose shut in; 

Two little shoulders chubby and strong, 

Two little legs running all day long. 

Two little prayers does my darling say, 

Twice does he kneel by my side each day,— 

Two little folded hands, soft and brown, 

Two little eyelids cast meekly down,— 

And two little angels guard him in bed, 
One at the foot, and one at the head.” 
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THE CHAINED, FOX. 
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parative degree. 





A fox that had been caught young was kept 
chained in a yard, and became so tame that fowls 
and geese approached it without fear. 

“Pretty thing!” said its mistress. “It does no 
harm. It is cruel to keep it chained.” . 

So she unbuckled its collar and let it run 


Scarcely, however, had she turned her back when | = ¢ 


she heard a great clucking from her poultry. 


} Looking around, she saw the fox scampering off 
with her plump pet pullet thrown over his shoul- 
| der. 


“You treacherous, ungrateful little villain!” 
cried the woman; “and I thought you were so 
good.” 

“So I was, mistress,’’ answered the fox, 
long as I was chained.” 

There are many little foxes that need chaining. 


“ 


last-minute fox that runs off with your good 
marks at.school; Master Reynard “Speak-with- 
out-thinking,” which is always getting its owner 
into trouble; and Sly-boots ‘“‘Nobody-will-see-you- 
do-it.” Chain them up! Chain them up! That’s 





e dollar fish hasn’t got even common sense. ' around frantically when properly wound up, but | 


the only way to manage them. 





| “Children’s Lives Senet for 50 Cts.” 


ranted for 24 years, and never a bottle returned. 


Burns, and external Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
pot, 10 Park Place, New York. 36— 


2SBITT, Foxboro’, Mass, 
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| BS CASE OF CROUP CAN BE CURED when 
| first taken by Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, war- 
Italso 
to Diarrhea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, —_ 
ye- 
4t 


$70 A.WEEX to Agents—Sure. Four new Pat- 
ents, J.D.) 


about, | Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


There is the put-off-studying-your-lesson-till-the- | 
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| 8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| BEAUTIFUL einige tre mone 


























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
WORD SQUARE, 


4. ae. 
5. Made by birds. 


1. A tree, 
2. A trap. 








3. Steps. J. a 
2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
The an along the ° 













4. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in live, but not in die; 
My second is in will, but not in try; 
My third is in fun, but not in joy; 
My fourth is in men, but not in boy; 
My whole is what we all enjoy. 
MINNIE BUNKER, 


5. 
NAMES OF CITIES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


wee 


An organ of the animal system; a kind of well. 
A person; part of that person; sign of the com- 


Angry; no longer troubled. 
A glance; never found out. ‘% 
Sign of the potential mode; a weight. f 
A liquid; a kind of ery. i 
A garment; home of an animal. 
A variety of oak. 






















































6. 
CHARADE, 


Never do my first when a person says No, 
Unless very good reason you're able to show; 


op ree ere 


Nor my second express, on occasion too slight, 
To claim it Yosemite has a fair right. 


Ask a farmer my whole to define, and you'll 


ain 
This answer,—* ’Tis only a species of grain. § 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hannah, Anna, Tat, “Mam-mam,” Nan, Pap, 
“Tut-tut,’” Noon, Pup, “Oh, ho,” Pip, Gig, Gog, Bob. 
2. “Many men of many minds; 
Many birds of many kinds; 
Many fishes in the sea; 
Many men do disagree.” 
3. Tea, Rob, April. Pace. TRAP, PART, ABLE, 
ELBA. 
4. Mississippi. 
5. Her-mit. 








+ + 
SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The word ‘ ny” is the only single word in our lan- 
guage that at all indicates the degree of pain caused by 
metal spring Trusses. ‘Ihe new Elastic Truss affords in- 
stant relief, is worn night and day, retains the rupture se- 
curely, and is not removed till the cure is effected. Sold 
cheap. Sent by mail everywhere by the Elastic Truss 
1o., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. city, who send Circulars 
free on application. uch Office, 129 Tremont Street, 
corner Winter Street, Boston. 37—It 

















1d. Send stamp for Illustrated Trice List to 
xt Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 382—13t 





Special sale of new type in 
founts for Amateurs. Catalogue 
sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 
Manufacturer of the Youn 
s, 53 Murray Street, New York, and 









Young America Printing Press. 
Full particulars in regard to this excellent 
press sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray 
Strect, New York, or 8 Province St., ~—— 
34—12t 








SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GEO, C. 
GOODWIN «& CO., Boston. 12—26t 


OUR IMPORTED 


far surpass EVERYTHING 


that has been offered the 
ublic in the shape of 

Visiting Cards. heir 

highly polished surface, 
and deep brilliancy of 
in thi 


color, cannot be equaled by those manufactured 
countr: ‘ 
50c.,3doz. for$1. Sent post-paid. They are perfectly trans- 


our name beautifully printed in Gold, on 1 doz. 


pare: Thecolorsbeing Red, Blue, Green, and le. 
Boys & Girls wanted as Agents. Outfit, sc. Samples free 
for 3c. stamp. DE HUFF BROS., Newtonville, Mass, 





charming of all Face Powders. 
i SOL 


Stores. cents. Boxes, 25 cents. 
42m1 


Samples free at Dig 
vy mail, 3 Oy 
PALMER, 16 Platt St., New York, y 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPT. 10, 1874; 








The Sunscrirrion Price of the ComPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 


THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 





order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | 
1 BR oh j 


be made in Money order tank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THE TAN RE PROCURED, send the 
Money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should he addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














LUTHER’S INK-SPOT. 

The place where any thing significant or character- 
istic once happened to great men is pretty sure to at- 
tract a posterity of visitors. To wait on the visitors 
and keep the relics must bring some care and cost, 
for which the sight-seers have to pay, but the gains 
of the “shrine” are sure to be large when the visitors 
are numerous, The chamber in Wartburg Castle, 
where Martin Luther flung his ink-horn at what he 
supposed to be the devil, has made its keepers rich. 
A travelling correspondent of the London Daily 
News writes respecting the profits of the place as 
follows: 

“T asked one of the official guides, made commu- 
nicative by a glass of beer, how many people visited 
the Wartburg yearly. ‘Sixty thousand,’ he an- 
swered; ‘and the place has been rented for some 
years past, first at seven hundred thalers; for the 
year about closing, two thousand; and in future, 
four thousand thalers. The old lady who has been 
running the establishment, has become rich and in- 
tends to retire now altogether from business.’ 

“Since the charge per head for viewing the Wart- 
burg is five silver groschens, and sixty thousand per- 
sons visit the place annually, the gross income of the 
proprietress must be tev thousand thalers yearly, be- 
sides the profits of the hotel and restaurant. When 
Luther wasted his ink so recklessly at the plaster on 
the wall, he little thought what a source of income 
he was creating for future renters of the castle.” 

= Bod 
FUMIGATING TELEGRAMS, 

The ignorance which is found among persons oc- 
cupying responsible positions, in this enlightened 
age, is sometimes both astonishing and amusing. In 
Italy, not only passengers coming from Naples, 
where the cholera is generally, or rather is supposed 
to be, raging, are put into a close, dungeon-like 
room, and almost suffocated with smoke, but even 
letters are fumigated to prevent them from being by 
any possibility the bearers of infection. 

A member of the Town Council of Genoa com- 
plained ata recent meeting of the partiality which 
was shown in this matter of fumigation. He had 
observed, he said, that letters were invariably so 
treated, while telegraph dispatches were as invaria- 
bly exempted. He thought that all telegrams from 
Naples ought also to be disinfected by means of 
smoke. The suggestion that the paper of the tele- 
gram did not come from Naples did not satisfy the 
‘gentleman, for had he not received a dispatch that 
very morning, dated at Naples? 


ae 
HOW THE CONDUCTOR CURED A DUMB 
MAN. 


Rare cases have occurred of the restoration of 
speech and hearing by fright or other nervous shock, 
but here is an instance, evidently, where a man 
needed all the fright he got—and more—to cure him 
of what was a good deal worse than deafness and 
dumbness. 


On one of the southward hound trains on the Stat- 
en Island Railroad, on Wednesday afternoon, was a 
young Pole of a villanous cast of countenance. 
Just before entering the car, he was seen moving 
around among the people on the platform, exciting 
their sympathy by pantomimic gestures of appeal, 
and pocketing the results of his experiment in the 
shape of numerous nickles. When Conductor Bar- 
ton asked him for his fare, he was answered by a 
shake of the head and a look of childlike innocence. 

“Give me your fare,’ said Barton. 

The Pole pointed to his ear and then to his closed 


ps. 

“Your fare!’ said Barton. 

“Shame !"’ said a pretty blonde, under her breath. 
“The poor man is deaf and dumb.” 

“Give me your fare,’ said Barton, for the last 
time, as he pulled the check-rope and signalled the 
engineer to stop. 


| his hand gently upon the young traveller's coat-col- 
lar, and lifted him out of his seat into the aisle. 

All at once the deaf mute recovered his speech. 

“I gif you dwandy cent!” he yelled, in a frightened 
tone, butthe conductor was inexorable. He dropped 
the unprojitable passenger upon the road bed, and 
gave the signal to move on, 

The Pole turned towards the rapidly departing | 
train and shook his fist at the smiling conductor, then 
screamed == 

“I gif you dirty cent!” 





| 
itm 
A PREACHER ON A VELOCIPEDE. | 
The prophet Zechariah says that in the good time 
coming ‘Holiness to the Lord” shall be on the 
bells of the horses. Any means that will enable the 
missionaries to make more haste towards the real- 
izing of that holy and better day they certainly have 
aright to use. The Morning Star says: 


The velocipede has not hitherto acquired much | 
prominence as a missionary engine. But now its 
| wheels revolve in the interests of the Gospel. At 
Agurpa, in Bengal, Baboo Guruchurn Bose, a con- 
vert of about thirty years’ standing, starts about four 
o'clock in the morning on his velocipede on the Bar- | 
| rackpore road. He overtakes and passes groups of 
|} men and women, mostly carriers of vegetables. He 

joins himself to these groups, spending a few minutes 
with each, and sometimes, when he can collect a lit- 
tle company by the roadside, stopping to preach and 
| hold worship. Sometimes large crowds gather round 


| him to hear the Gospel. 
—— > 
| THE THIEF AND THE STUFFED DOG. 


is mortification in it. 


stealing, and was observed by the owner of the fruit, 
who, unnoticed by the young robber, placed a large 
stuffed dog at the foot of the tree, and retired to 
watch the result of the strategy. The boy, descend- 
ing, observed the dog, and then the fun commenced. 
He whistled, coaxed, threatened, unavailingly, the 
animal never moving, and finally the youth, accept- 
ing the inevitable, settled down to passing the night 
in the tree. { 


After some hours hac 





etor of the tree came from the house. 
“How came you up there, sir?” sai 





me.” 
It isn’t pleasant fora 
dog” to that youth now. 


--- - 
VEGETABLE BLESSINGS, 


What would a great portion of the nations of the 
earth do without particular plants and fruits? Take 
away the potato from the Irish cabin, and starvation 
comes. Famine recently had its hold on Bengal on ac- 
count of a failure of the rice crop. The bread fruit is 
to West India both food and clothing. Heaven sends 
it and causes it to grow, and the lazy natives ask 
nothing further. And yet all these yield to the de- 
spised bamboo. We go fishing with these poles; the 
Chinese éatthem. The uses to which it is put render 
ita national benefaction. Houses, boats, screens and 
water-wheels are made of it, together with fences, 
ropes, furniture, hats, umbrellas, all varteties of 
weapons, lampwicks, pencils, brushes, pens, aque- 
ducts, telescopes, and a thousand other things of 
daily use. We might almost say that were the bam- 
boo to perish suddenly from off the earth, the whole 
Chinese empire would collapse. 

= * _ 
UNKNOWN NEIGHBORS, 

Neighbors in cities often need to travel to become 
acquainted with each other. A good story is told of 
two Boston neighbors. 

A gentleman and lady who occupied the same seat 
on an Eastern-bound train of cars in Ohio, recently, 
casually falling into conversation, found that they 
both belonged in Boston and were going home. On 


their arrival at the depot in Boston, they both got 
into the same hack, and the hackman having inquired 





12 Street.”” “You may leave me at the same 
place,” said the lady. The man was a good deal sur- 
prised, but when they arrived at the house, they 
found that they had been living in adjoining houses, 
the entrances to which were not three feet apart, for 
several years, and had not known each other. 





ae 

SINGULAR DEATH OF A SONGSTER, 

The over-use of any one of the delicate human or- 
gans will sooner or later break them. Especially 
and quickly fatal isa sudden strain upon the brain 
or heart. 

Miss Mary Louise Hurlburt, daughter of Rev. Vic- 
tor M. Hurlburt, of Hone Ridge, burst a blood-vessel 
in the brain while singing in the choir of the Re- 
formed Dutch church at that place on Sunday 
morning, and expired a short time after. She was 
singing a duet, several of the notes of which were in 
a high key. She sang them in a voice unusually 
strong and clear, and then sank back in her brother’s 
arms insensible, and was soon dead. 

- ion 
THE “WEED” ON THE HAT, 

A rhymer in the the London Hornet thus stings the 
affectation of certain young cxquisites for a white 
hat with a wide, black band: 





Long have we sought and pondered much, a sober 
reason why 

Erratic youth for chapeau blanc a mourning band 
should buy! 

Why doth he so? Whom hath he lost? or what to 
him the gains? 

We find that sable badge he’s donned in memory of 
his brains! 





—" i 
DISCOURTESY REBUKED, 
The Boston Transcript tells this story of a quiet 
town in central Massachusetts, where, some yéars 
since, quite a famous law-school existed: 


Two of the law-students, on a certain Sabbath, 
strayed into the church, where they were strangers. 
They walked the whole length to the pulpit, and not 

| a single ied was opened, or a single seat offered to 
them. With quiet dignity they turned, marched out 
again, went about a mile to the school, and then, re- 
turning with chairs, made their appearance in the 


he train came to a halt in the cut about a mile | aisle. They had no trouble after that time in finding 
from Clinton, and as it stopped the conductor laid | open doors in that church, 


. ‘ Ne, 
A rogue’s punishment is doubly severe when there | polis! 


A Worcester boy was engaged in nocturnal cherry- | ] 


| SHANN y 
passed, wearily | CHA hy HE ever have ragged soles. 
enough to the lad, morning dawned, and the propri- Ask your dealer for them, 


d he, 
“Cos I had to,” replied the boy; “dog would bite 


smaller boy to say “stuffed | 


of the man where he wanted to go, he replied, “No. | 


TAKF. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you have taken cold. | FOR Sli NG | N G CLASSES ' 


VEGETINE has restored thousands to health who had 
been long and painful sufferers. 


Com. THE 
——— —— — i 
IN BUYING Machine Twist it is important for the Ladies | SONG MONARCH | i] 
to know which is the most reliable. It is the Eureka, sili 
sold by dealers everywhere. Com. Ry H. kK. PALMER, assisted by L. 0. Emrrsoy, 


| A book admirably fitted for the use of Sin 

Teachers, having, in addition to a compact, theoretic 

Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of , COUTS€, more than 180 pages filled with Glees, Quartettes, 
alta: accu vo te . ‘onpi. | Airs, Tunes, ete., ete., pleasant to sing anywhere, and 

use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- ! constituting a most agreeable course of study. A good 

etary medicine or article now used in the United States | book also for College Choirs, for Seminaries and Social 

which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- | Sings. 

gree than this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 

human fiesh.—N. Y. Independent. Com. 


ging School 





Price 75 cents, or $7 50 per dozen. 





FOR CHOIRS AND CONVENTIONS, 


The Leader!! 


25 CALLING CARDS, 7 tints, 20cts.; Chromo or |’ 
Glass, 13 tor 30 cts.; Marble or Snowflake, 15 for 20 


cis. Outfit, l0cts. Address J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 

I EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white | is the Leader of all Church Music Books for 1874 and 1875, 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. | being the first on the field and of a character that cannot 

Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York excelled. 


OHN L. FRENCG, the old Card Printer, is still 
alive! send z5cents and get your name printed in ele- 
gant type on SVtinted cards. 50 Snowflake cards 50 cents. 
Address, 391 Main St Brockton, Mass. 36—2t 
FINI 


£ ELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 

9) postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 

samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 

wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
| Brockton, Mass. 32 


By H. R. Parmer, of Chicago, assisted by 
L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 


containing also compositions from the hands o 
numbers of American Music writers. 





f large 














For Conventions, Choirs and Singing Classes, 

The LEADER has 86 pages of Singing School Music, the 
same as thatin the Song Monarch, and large numbers of 
new Tunes and Anthems, all by the best composers, 


Price $1 38, or $12 00 per dozen. 


ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 

TOILET SoAP. Sold everywhere. 
QILVER-PLATED WARE polished with INDEXx!- 

CAL SILVER Svav will last many times longer than if 


Specimen copies of the above hook mailed, postpaid, for 
1ed with whiting or plate-powder. 37—tt 


retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


O YOU have a pain in your back in the morning, 
and is it with difficulty that you can move in your 
bed? If so your Kidneys are diseased. Don’t use plasters, 
they will do you no good; take Hunt’s REMEDY and be 
cured. ‘This medicine cures dropsy and all diseases of the 
Kidneys, Bladder and Urinary Organs. 37— 


NGLISH LADIES are seasick 





| 


“The Headlight is the safety of the Train. 
The Schoolhouse is the Headlight of the Nation.” 


THE HEADLIGHT. 


New Music Book for Schools, 


By H.S. Perkins, the popular composer and conductor, 
and C. A. WuiTE, the song writer for the million. 240 
pages of Exercises, 100 Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartettes; 
also C. A. White’s charming operetta, “‘Grandpa’s Birth- 
day.” The most wonderfully popular school. Music Book 
ever published. Single number, postpaid, 50 cts.; $5 00 
ver dozen. Published by WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
oston. 37—2t 


Musical 


crossing the English 
Channel, but no lady ever 
ets sick of ENGLISH 
NEL Shoes. They 





f=] 


| and buy no other. A dark line shows where the channel 
| is cut 37—2t 
URNETY’S COCOAINE aillays irritation, re- 
moves all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus pro- 
| moting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its effect 
upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is such as 
cannot be sur}: 37—It 














Fez SALE.—The Church Organ, Vestry Settees, 
Iwo Portable Magee Furnaces, Carpets and Gas Fix- 

| tures now being used in the First Baptist Church, Chelsea, 
s. The above must be sold and removed within thirty 


Instruction! 





lays, as the building has been leased for business purpos- CARL ZERRAHN, B.J. LANG, 
|} es and we remove to our new Church Vestries Oct. Ist. J.C. D. PARKER, J.K. PAINE, 
| Apply to Otis Merriam, Chelsea, or F. K. Cushing, 128 GEO: L. OSGOOD, DUDLEY BUCK, 
| Hanover Street, Boston. GEO. E. WHITING, S. A. EMERY 
| J. O'NEILL, L 





. W. WHEELER, 
H. L. WHITNEY 





YOSASREDES§ 


50 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
JU ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
{1 

I 


’ 


RREET, 
FISHER, 





sristol cards. FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
"LLMAN & CO.,, 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mace. 32 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ST SB BD =z. PENS. 
44 Sold by all dealers. ly 
y PE ~ Type put up expressly for Amatenr Print- 
4e ers by the New England ‘Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 37—18t 


L, F, SNOW, 
WULF FAKLES, 
J. E. EICHLER, 


C.3 
AU 
A. C. MAGGI, 
J. F. KRAUSS, L. W. MASON, 
H. E. HOLT. 


The above comprises the Faculty of Instructors of THE 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Boston Music Hall. Their enthusiastic and well-directed 

eer, | labors have contributed to make this institution THE 

; | LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. More 
2 VAI LL S | than 10,000 pupits have availed themselves of the advan- 
7} 7 | tages of their eminent instructions since its organization 
Manufactured in great variety. |. 

Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, | i” 1867. he 

Adapted for the parlor, drawing Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement re- 

- | ceived and assigned to teachers of their own choosing, for 
private lessons, or classes of two, three, four or siz. NINE- 

PATENT | TY-FIVE LESSONS PER TERM. Tuition $15 to $25. 

- Evening Classes. Situations procured. 

room, library, verandah, church, A New DEPARTMENT for instrueting persons to teach 

concert hall, lecture room, sea- | music ——- Schools opens with the Fall Term, Sept. 

h ’ i | 14, l5and 16. 
side and shipboard. A variety E. TOURIEE, Director. 


PIANOS. 


OLDI NG | Address for circulars, 
F | 
WOODWARD & BROWN 
Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
| 
! 
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E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 





=of tolding cane seat chairs for | 
| Fair, Bostgn. 


the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 
eo. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
2+ —ly 

se Y MOTHER AND I.” By the author of | ——— - = 

MM “John Halifax, Gentleman.” In the Home GUEST Ny, LONDON (N. H.) LITERARY AND oe 
for September. This superior illustrated monthly will be | ENTIFIC INSTITUTION. The Fall Term, of . 
sent ON TRIAL 3 months, on receipt of 25 cts. We give | weeks, begins Aug. 26. Three courses of Instruction, eac 
permanent employment to all who desire. Agents report | occupying four years, viz: Ladies Collegiate, College Pre- 
from 20 te 100 names per day. Outfit, containing six mag- | paratory and Scientific. Excellent facilities for instruc- 
nificent premiums, postpaid, on receipt of $140. Address | tion in Music, Drawing and Painting, and Elocution. 
Home GveEst Pur. Co., Boston, Mass. P. O. Box 2662. Miss HANNAH P. DODGE, Lady Principal. 
_ SA Applications for catalogues or information may be made 

NOVELTY 


to Laban E. WaRRBN, A. M., Pres., New London, N.H. 
Printing-Presses 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 

Boston, Mass. 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar-+ 
ket St., Phila.; 8. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe 


Patentce and Manuf’r. nishing goods. 
Say where you saw this advertisement. 


Send for cuts. 



















COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, ror Youre 

Lapigs, POUGHKEEPSIE, DUTCHESS Co., N.Y. 
Course of study comprehensive. Music and the Fine 

Arts a specialty. For Circulars, address A 
32—8t Cc. C. WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. . 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
G 
33—ly 


RAEFENBERG COMPANY, — _ 
56 Reade Street, N. Y-_ 
9 YY 
Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; als» his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B. C: PERRY, the noted Skin Doc- 
or, 49 Bond Street, New York. 24— 








-, Chicago. 
Send for IMlustrated Catalogue. 





~ HERE’S MONEY FOR ALL! 


Something Entirely New, by which Men and Women, 
Boys and Girls, the Weak and Invalid, can make money 
without labor or risk, or interfering with their present oc- 
cupations, engagements and schools. A — oppor- 
tunity. Thisis No Humbug. Know for Yourself. Full 
Directions sent for one stamp. Address ADAMS & | 
CO., No. 4 Pearl Street, Boston. 35eow3t | 


7 @{ and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos, Pho- | 
L BOY Ss tographs, Scrap Books, Water Decalcoma- | 
nie and Scrap Pictures, best variety in the country. 60- | 


page Ill. Catalogue free. Card prirters, with 3 alphabets | 
of type, $1. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. Zleow22t 
EY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


$20 A MONTH TO AGENTS 
| SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, | — 


to sell the IMPROVED “HOME | 

> eee . \g 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing | If you want to learn APHING 
Machine over invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK | 2nd avoid imposition of TELEGR } 














The Best 
Printing Presses.’ race! 
Size for Cards, La- Size for Cir 
SOx. j Bo &c | $ 1 Livise, Etc. 
Business Men do om = Piisting as 
i ising. d eurs have 
Gicccealt Gk me tole Send stamp 


ELS of for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELS 














: New Y ° | Tele h COLLEGES, send stamp to PENNA. TELEGRAPH 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; —— zo Acancr, Waverly Heights, Fa., for circular, shove 
* | how it can jone AT HOME, at s! 


Pa. ; Chicago, Ill,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, 
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